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ODE TO MEMORY. 
I 


Ou Memory, who shal! paint thee as thou art? 
Who shall embody thee, since every heart, 
Shaping from self alune, 
Conception of its own, 
Doth o’er thee its peculiar mantle cast? 
Sometimes thou watchest o’er the solemn Past, 
Like sweet Cordelia by the couch of Lear, 
Smoothing with pious hands his snowy hair, 
Or blue-eyed spring, a virgin debonair, 
By winter's shrouded bier ! 
Sometimes thou sorrowest o’er departed Youth, 
Like Venus by Adon,—sometimes like Ruth, 
Thou stealest behind the wasteful Reaper, Time, 
Gleaning with needful care whate’er he leaves— 
Remembrances of faded hope and prime, 
The loose ears shaken from his garnered 
sheaves ! 
Sometimes thou sittest like a maiden lone, 
In pleasant Dreams of Youth, thy true love flown, 
Reading his burning letters o’er for hours, 
Kissing the relies of his withered flowers, 
Pressed in the pages of a favorite book, 
Opening thy casket, twenty times to look 
Glowing and weeping o’er its treasured things, 
Love gifts, and tokens, precious gems, and rings, 
And more than all, the miniature of old, 
Thick-set with jewels, in a case of gold ! 
A widow in the soul’s deserted halls, 
Entranced in reveries of its pleasures fled, 
Communing with the pictures of the walls, 
The portrait of the lost and hallowed dead ! 
A mourner, pale and wan, dissolved in tears, 
Flitting amid the sepulchres of years, 
Clasping the urns, and strewing flowers above 
The mouldering dust of Hope, and Faith, and 
Love! 
i. 
Thou hast a thousand votaries, Memory, 
A thousand happy hearts delight in thee, 
What dost thou want with me ? 
I love thee not,—Enchantress, thou dost raise 
In mockery, the ghosts of vanished days !— 
A host of shrouded spectres, near my mirth 
And haunt me, dashing with remorseless hands 
brimming chalice of Delight to earth, 
. Spilling the bravest wine on thirsty sands !— 
te cet must forget, my early life, 





y feverish dreams, my wild ambitious strife, 
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The early fading of my hope and Truth, |nothing to impede you. ogress until you 
The deep and wasting passion of my youth,— reach “Klopper Bar,” some ten or twelve 
' > 7 i » Ace ° : . 
Away! no more of that, in mercy cease, miles further up, and lying directly across at 
- give my tortured heart a moment's peace !—| the outlet ef San Jacinto Bay 
nee a hell within me, is it naught }— Let me here remark that have no intention 
Stretch me no longer on the rack of Thought !— of making a coast survey for the der’s 
There are some chords of feeling, tender chords, b fit a me 11 7 tte in lg i eT 
A touch wouid break, they are so nearly RE, SNS ES AOM—PS NO regular 6F Com 
broken += | tinuous description of the country after con- 
And some impassioned words, but hopeless words, | V°Y19 him in safety to Houston; but this 
Must never more be spoken !— section is so much spoken of and has so much 


I never summoned thee, be historic interest connected with it, that I 
Thou sybil Memory !— |have here deemed it best to be minute in 
Away! and leave me free !— | sketching. 
I sigh,—but oh! ’tis not for thee I sigh, | After passing Klopper’s Bar on your left, 
1 thirst,—but pass thy maddening beaker by, the so called San Jacinto Bay opens full be- 
I sigh for rest, I thirst for Lethé’s wave, fore you. , 


And hope ere long to find them, in the Grave !—- | 
Miserere mei !— 
Kyrie Eleyson! 


I say “so called,” for it is really but the 
mouth of the river proper, the main channel 
of the Bay being only from a third of a mile 

a Feet: to a mile in width, ranning between and wind- 
DRAFTS AT SIGHT ON THE SOUTH- ing among a chain of islands, behind which 


R. H. STODDARD. 


: are snugly ensconced sundry other small bays 
WEST. and coves, of so little depth of water, how- 
NO, Il. ever, that a “norther” renders them impassa- 


ble even for canoes. 

Every point, creek, cove, bay, and island in 
sight has some story of its own attached to it. 

Immediately upon your left, after entering 
San Jacinto Bay, stands “ New Washington 
Tue usual mode of communication between | the plantation of Colonel Morgan: the build- 
Galveston and Houston is by steamboat, and | ing surrounded and embowered by a grove of 
there are generally two running between the | the orange and fig. 
two places, thus making a daily line,—the| This spot was the furthest point—the ulti- 
distance being only about eighty-five miles,| ma Thule—which sny of Santa Anna’s army 
and is achieved in from ten to twelve hours. | attained in the invasion of 1836. 

In winter, however, these trips are prolonged! There—in that very house—looking so 
according to the good will and pleasure of the | quiet and demure, as if it were the very spot 
northers. of all the world for indolent repose, was the 

Having embarked upon one of these asth-| President of the new Independent States of 
matic means of locomotion, you will first | Coahuila and Texas, very quietly waiting the 
encounter, in your progress up the Bay, “Pe-| progress of events, doubting whether or not 
lican Island,” a very narrow and very low | it might be wise to embark in a vessel which 
strip of sand, lying directly in front of the city, lay off the Point, with the fugitives on board, 
at a distance of some two or three miles; bound for Galveston. There he sat hesitating 
from it. what course to pursue in order to preserve his 

This island derives its name from the im-| neck from too intimate an acquaintance with 
mense numbers of “Pelicans” which congre-| Mexican hemp, when suddenly and unexpect- 

te there. Nor are they the only aquatic | edly a party of the enemy’s horse dashed up 

ird which inhabit the place, it being a favor- | the lane. 
ite rendezvous for all varieties that frequent} Burnett and his friends eseaped by one gate, 
the Bay. as the adverse party entered the opposite ; they 

In the month of May its sandy shores are lite- rushed down to the water’s edge, found a boat, 
rally covered with their eggs, and beach parties | and embarked ; but ere they had advanced a 
often resort there for the purpose of gathering | musket shot from the shore, their foes were 
them. Rounding the southern extremity you | upon their track. 
have a full view of Galveston Bay—a narrow} At this critical moment, the boat grounded ; 
strip of timber skirting the shores of the main- | and had the horsemen pushed their steeds into 
land far on your left, making as it were a line | the water, the entire party had been captured ; 
of demarkation between the prairie and the | but they halted, and raised their “ escopetas.” 
water; and on the right the masts of vessels) Among the fugitives wasa lady, whose per- 
in port, and one or two buildings, more pre- | son, fortunately for his Excellency, was in pro- 
tending than their neighbors, alone giving | portion to the size of her heart. 
token of the existence of the city; the islan She arose, interposed her amplitude so as to 
itself having already disappeared, hidden by | completely shelter and conceal the President, 
the miniature surges of the Bay. and, to the honor of the Mexicans be it said, 

Ten miles further on you will arrive at| they withheld their fire. 

“Red Fish Bar,” a formidable obstacle to rutal, murderous, faithless as have been 
navigation. This is a ridge of sand,in many | all of their dealings with the Texans, they 
parts elevated above the water, and extending | have respected woman ; but this was ap ex- 
entirely across the Bay, with the exception of | treme ease, and it might be doubted whether, 
two or three narrow passages. under similar circumstances, many who claim 
Having passed in safety you then find | to be more civilized and less sanguinary than 


UP THE BAY. 


Now struggling on 'gainst wind and tide 
The steamer holds her way, 

Nor heeds the waves that lash her side 
And wreathe her prow with spray. 
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the Mexicans, would have withheld their; Under this strange law were the marriages 
bullets from the eseaping chief of the enemy, | of the early Texans performed, and very few 
denounced as a rebel aad outlaw, with a price of the parties ever after gave uny thought to 
put upon his head, restrained by the fear of the necessity of “troubling a priest,” until 
injuring a woman. civilization coming hand in hand with liberty, 

Let us give the d—1 his due, and the Mexi- the Solons of the new Republic declared all 
cans whatever meed they may deserve, for it is such marriages null and void, unless com- 
but seldom that we have an opportunity to pleted according to their amended laws within 
praise them. 'a certain time. ty 

On the opposite side of the bay, from New| Wives were then valuable commodities— 
Washington, is Cedar Point, and upon it stands | viluable on account of their searcity ; and very 
a cabin of no very remarkable appearance or | few of these bonds were forfeited. 

















ORLD. 
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lofty pretension, yet it and the land surrounding | 


While upon this subject, permit me to re- 


[July 28, 
ST ———— 
merely by way of experiment. That he was 
destined, by an extraordinary concurrence of 
events, to a full gratification of his propensity 
no one who reads the following narrative wl) 
be disposed to doubt. He was honestly enti. 
tled to his adventurous disposition, jt haying 
been left to him by a progenitor who had lef; 
him nothing else. If, therefore, he determined 
to seek, in travel, that much abused and much 
courted lady, dame Fortune, who, according to 
the French fabulist, most usually waits upon 
people at their own doors, he was at least run. 
ning no risk. He had no “ stake” in society— 














have long been ‘a bone of contention between commend to the respective collections of| scarcely a veal-cutlet. He ventured his |ife, 


a Gothamite Texan, and no less a personage legislative wisdom of Connecticut and Ken- 


than Sam Houston. 

The circumstances of the dispute were some- 
what singular and complicated. 

The league of land, or rather, as the Mexi- 
can law and deed term it, the “ sitio” upon 
which the said house stands, was granted to a 
person of the name of E 

ThisE , it seeras, had been married in the 
old Texan fashion, which, being a ws odd 
mode indeed, had better, perhaps, be explained 
to the reader. 

Under the Mexican regime, the church of 
Rome—or rather, a very corrupted version of 
it—reigned paramount; the priests, in fact, 
ostalion not only church, but state ; and all 
marriages were declared illegal unless per- 
formed by one of their order. 

Unfortunately, however, the Mexican minis- 
ters of the Catholic church were not of that 
self-denying class, who willingly spend their 
lives among wild woods and wilder men; ad- 
vancing the cause of God, and assisting and 
instructing their fellow men. 

On the contrary, they much preferred their 
snug “ haciendas,” fat dinners, and rosy nie- 
ces, to say nothing of a Sunday game of 
“ Monté” with their flock, to tramping about 
the country with every probability of picking 
up more kicks from the {indians than coppers 
from “ los Yankees.” 

This was, therefore,a very awkward state 
of affairs, which might lead to troublesome re- 
sults; and something had to be done, for like 
poor Paddy in the song, 


“ It might be for years, and it might be for ever,” 


ere the light of a “Padre’s” vinous counte- 
nance would illumine the out-of-the-way settle- 
ments; so Mexico passed a law. 

When Mexico and China fall into a diffi- 
culty, they pass a law, issue a “ pronuncia- 
mento” or proclamation, and voila ! the thing 
is done. 

Texas has been completely subjugated 
several times by the one party, and those 
belligerent “ Fankweis,” the “ John Bulls,” re- 
peatedly humbled to the dust by the other, 
in this very simple and efficient manner. 

The law, however, passed in this instance, 
taking all things into consideration, was per- 
haps the best thing that could have been 
done, 

The substance of it was, that whenever a 
couple desired to commit matrimony, and 
themselves, at one and the same time, if no 
Padre was at hand to unite the chain of roses 
(which, by the way, is a pretty metaphor for 
something mere enduring than steel, and some- 
times more galling than nettles), then the 
contracting parties were allowed to assemble 
their friends, and in their presence sign a bond, 
pledging themselves mutually to submit to a 
more regular performance of the marriage 
rite, whenever called upon so to do by either 

ty, if a priest might be found, or to forfeit 

ve hundred dollars. 








| tueky, to give this system a close examination, 
and to judge if it be not preferable to their 
| mode of doing business. 
| Thus was E married, and some years 
iafter, dying without a will, he left a son by a 
former legitimate marriage, and a wife by the 
| laws of Mexico, to dispute for the possession 
, of his “ sitio” and “ labore.” 
| Ere an proper division or settlement had 
| been made, the lady sold one-half of the land 
|to the “ old chief”—as Houston was called— 
and soon after either sought some other con- 
trys or followed her husband into another 
world. 
| The son,not to be behindhand with the old 
| lady, also sold a half to Mr. Y ,a lawyer 
|in Galveston. 
) Both parties claimed the best portion, insisted 
loudly upon the legal right of their respective 
vendors, and both took active measures in the 
matter, 

Houston, I believe, first took possession of 
the land, built a log eabin, and resided there 








it is true; but as that was a commodity which 
had cost him nothing, ne was not in the habit 
of placing any very high value upon it. He 
resolved to travel, and by some ma imma- 
terial to the present narrative, wandered into 
the province of Nova Scotia, where for q 
while he sojourned contentediy in the {famed 
city of Halifax. But while wandering, one 
sunny day, among the wharves, gazing at the 
shipping, and listening ‘o the merry “ yo ho” 
of the sailors, he was suddenly seized with a 
desire to try his fortune on the sea. There 
happened to be then in port a British frigate 
and her consort, bound on an exploring expe- 
dition up that immense arm of the Atlantic, 
usually known by the inadequate name of 
Baffin’s Bay. He immediately applied for em- 
ployment. The vessels were on the eve of 
departure, and there was but little leisure for 
parley. The frigate chanced to be not quite 
fully manned, and our hero’s seamanship being 
taken for granted, he was at once employed. 
The commander may be easily excused for 
not suspecting a man to be capable of shipping 





for a time, leaving a German to protect it 
when he retired from the field; frem which 
the tenant was soon ousted by Mr. Y——, 
who now in his turn moved his family there. 

Being both lawyers, the disputants took 
up the weapons of their kind, to fight out 
the battle, and at it they went, pell, mell. 

It soon appeared that the tithe—such as it 
was—of the Old Chief, only covered the other 
half of the league in question; and he very 
gravely requested the court to make a regu- 
lar exchange, and by some hitherto unknown 
rule, grant him the part which he coveted, in- 
sisting that the papers were drawn up er- 
roneously, and should have conferred it upon 
him. 

How this decidedly comieal ease has ter- 
minated, I know not—but probably not at all, 
as lawsuits have no limits in Texas, and the 
one in question will probably rival in immor- 
tality the celebrated case of Peebles vs. 
Plainstanes, 

And now having attained my utmost limit, 
I leave the reader, hoping in my next to enjoy 
the pleasure of a voyage up San Jacinto, in 
his good company. FP... 





AMONTH AMONG THE CATAMOUNTS. 
Samvet Smyter was a “Green mountain 
boy.” He himself was entitled to the adjec- 
tive, as well as his native hills. If personally 
verdant, however, the coloring was, fortunately, 
not of that fixed character which defies the 
attrition of the world. It was rather a tinge, 
fainter and more effaceable, such as is not un- 
frequently contracted within the jurisdiction of 
apron strings. There were sterling qualities 
beneath. 

Samuel was born to a love of adventure : so 
early in life and so uniformly did he manifest 
this trait of character, as to give rise toa doubt 
whether he had not come into the world 





before the mast, for the North Pole, who had 
never yet seen blue water, The result was 
what might have been foreseen. ‘That most 
‘annoying malady of the sea, which lights 
| with such peculiar force upon landsmen, took 
| full possession of the tyro, and held him long 
| and obstinately in its thrall. In vain was he 
,laughed at, and berated. For several weeks 
he was useless and almost helpless, and when, 
at length, he recovered, it was only to find 
himselt exposed to new troubles. Although 
of that ready skill and tact so valua- 
ble in emergencies, he was, unfortunately, in a 
situation now, where nothing could supply the 
want of experience. His total incompetency 
to his business was of course fully apparent to 
the officers, who were thus afforded an oppor- 
| tunity of awarding a sort of poetical justice to 
the offender, and at the same time indulging '1 
some of that practical joking, of which sailors 
are particularly fond. During fair weather 
Sam managed with tolerable dexterity to full! 
the duties assigned to him. A heavy gal 
soon furnished an opportunity of testing his 
courage and ability to the utmost. He ws 
fully engaged in trying to maintain his footing 
on deck, by clinging to the shrouds, and wor 
dering why people who had the power 0! r 
maining on terra firma should ever venture 
upon so unsteady an element as water, whet 
he was suddenly ordered aloft to assis ' 
reefing the topsails. Sam gave one despa 
ing look upwards. He saw or fancied _—_ 
the bowsprit rising towards the zenith, and ‘'° 
next moment, descending with majestic sw°¢?, 
int into the very depths of the watery — 
ile he hesitated, the order was perenne 
repeated: and his companions were caged 
springing, cat-like, pp shrouds. In a. 
he asserted his inability. The mate w2s! 
exorable. A short parley ensued, during 
which the officer becoming, exaspertt ir 
plied his cane to the shoulders of the 
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quent, and to the utter astonishment of the be- 
holders, received a blowin return. It was the 
work of a moment—the thoughtless impulse of 
a man ignorant of naval discipline, and accus- 
tomed to regard corporal punishment as an un- 
endurable indignity. Within a few moments 
our hero found himself the manacled tenant of 
the hold, liable to all the pains and penalties of 
a mutineer. It may be a matter of doubt 
whether the extreme punishment of the law 
would have been meted out to the offender, but 
a fortunate concurrence of circumstances ren- 
dered a decision of that important point unne- 

. Sam soon became aware of the 
magnitude of his crime, and set his wits at work 


to avoid the consequences. A perfect calin had | 


fortunately succeeded the gale of the afternoon, 
and the night, though still, was dark and 
cloudy. Nothing could be more favorable. 
Our hero had been observing enough to learn 
the want of vigilance of the watch on deck 
during moderate weather, and now inadea sale 
calculation as to the hour when Morpheus 
would reign almost as uninterruptedly above as 
below. Though ironed, he was not guarded. He 
easily managed to get rid of his shackles, which 
had doubtless been imposed more as a matter 
of form than from any conviction of their neces- 
sity, and creeping to the gunner’s room, he 
procured half a dozen muskets and a brace of 
pistols. By good luck he also found a quantity 
ofammunition. These, with a tolerable supply 
of provisions, he conveyed silently into a little 
boat that dangled at the ship’s side, and in ten 
minutes was floating half a mile astern of the 
Thunderbolt, with no fear of the yard-arm be- 
fore his eyes. That such a feat could have 
been accomplished was only because it could 
not have been anticipated. Few would have 
had the temerity to attempt it, however fearful 
might have been the alternative. Sam knew 
little or nothing of his position. He knew, 
indeed, that he was in Baffin’s Bay, but whe- 
ther two miles or two hundred from shore, he 
could not tell. He had heard on ship-board, on 
the preceding day, that they were in the seven- 
tieth degree of northern latitude, but this intel- 
ligence conveyed but little information to his 
uneducated mind. Fortunately the night was 
one of the shortest, it being the latter part of 
May, and the ensuing dawn, to the great joy of 
the traveller, revealed the land scarcely half 
amile distant. It revealed also a less wel- 
come sight, which was nothing less than a 
deputation of polar bears, waiting to receive 
him at the water’s edge. Sam viewed these 
new enemies at first with considerable con- 
sternation, but after a little reflection coolly 
loaded his weapons, and taking the oars headed 
= mew “ye one When within about 
wenty rods of la stopped to reconnoitre. 

“There they stood,” to quote his own ac- 
count of the matter, as detailed to my ia- 
formant, “three la’ varmicts, watching 
me, and licking their chops, and now and then 
walking forwards and backwards impatiently, 
like wild animals in a cage. I was a pretty 
Bood inarksman—I was. So I got three mus- 
on ready to fire quick, one after t’other, and 
3 way they lost their appetites wasn’t slow. 
—_s you, sir, there wasn’t any need of 
re They never offered to run. When 
~ first one fell, the other two came up to 
én Wondering like, and looked at him, and 
looked at me. I couldn’t scarcely bear 


. 


‘0 shoot the poor ignorant critters, and i 
pe rs, and if they 

papel been so kind of onneighborly as to want 

alone? | raly believe I should have iet “em 


an solitary individual, on the coast of Baf- 
* Bay, in latitude seventy north, would 





seem to be in a sufficiently uncomfortable po- | old chief, of which about as much was pro- 
sition. But our hero was not easily daunted. bably understood as at similar ceremonials in 
With a full conviction that he had escaped civilized life. Perhaps it was as well that our 
hanging by flight, he wisely considered that hero’s remarks were not fully comprehended, 
whatever sufferings he might undergo, short of as he took the opportunity to inform his gaping 
death, he had still the best of the bargain in auditory, albeit with many a smile and amiable 
parting company with the Thunderbolt. After | gesticulation, that he considered them a pack 
mach puzzling reflection he arrived at the con- | of arrant knaves and cutthroats, with as vil- 
clusion that he had landed upon the western | lanous-looking an old sinner for their chief as 
side of the bay, and that to afford any reason- | one could well desire. After these compli- 
able chance of ever again reaching his deeply | mentary proceedings, Sim was politely con- 
regretted home, he must travel in a southerly | ducted to a cabin, which he was informed by 
direction. ‘This he very properly resolved to | signs was designed for his especial accommo- 
do, by means of his boat, keeping at all times dation, and as a further proof of good will, he 
near the shore, and not doubting that sooner | was soon after supplied with food, of a quality 
or later he should reach some inhabited sec- | that scarcely needed the sauce of hunger to 
tion of the world. He found himself in want | render it palatable. True, the generosity of 
of two articles. One of these was fresh water, | his entertainers did not extend to feeding him 
and the other clothing. ‘Io supply the last| on the luxury of bear’s flesh, although sup- 
of these requisites he prudently resolved to plied by himself; but of the commoner dain- 
appropriate to his own use the very comfort-; ties of venison, salmon, and wild turkey, 
able and ample surcoats of the slaughtered | there was nostint. Sam fortunately belonged 
bears. As for water, he did not doubt that a|not to the school of weeping philosophers. 
slight exploration of the coast would suffice to | He liked his quarters well, and as he continu- 
supply him with this indispensable beverage. | ed to be entertained with great liberality, gave 
But, alas, how sadly are all human calcuila-| himself but little uneasiness about the future. 
tions liable to be defeated! Samuel moored | ‘True, he was a prisoner, watched day and 
his boat under a cliff, and began deliberately to | night, but unmolested. For several weeks he 
divest the carcases of their hides, and so in-| continued in this situation. He received fre- 
tently was he engaged in this operation, that | quent visits from the chief, and principal 
he had no warning of the unpleasant interrup-| braves. ‘These worthies, it is true, rather 
tion to which it was destined. A sudden and | looked at him than strove to converse with him. 
silent grasp of each arm was of itself suffi-| Their mode of salutation was not a little sin- 
ciently startling ; but when on looking hur-| gular. They took hold of their guest, one by 
riedly up, he discovered what, at first view, | he arm, and another by the leg, and felt of him, 
appeared to be two other bears standing erect | then slily punched him in the side, and looked 
La beside him, terror for a moment para-/|at each other, and smiled. And Sam smiled 
lysed his faculties. A second survey of his| too, at which they laughed outright. They 
captors revealed his mistake, but scarcely di-|say Indians never laugh. It’s a mistake. 
minished his fears. He was in the custody of | They laughed to see Sam smile. 

two strong and athletic looking Indians, anda} At length, one sunny day, the sailor per- 
multitude of others were hastening towards | ceived, from some “ loophole of his retreat,” 
him, and surrounding him on every side.|an uncommon bustle and stir in the village. 
There was no opportunity for defence. All| There was an unusual passing to and fro be- 
opposition at the moment was so evidently tween the wigwams. The children manifested 
useless, that he quietly resigned himself to his | extraordinary glee ; and occasionally a knot of 
fate. The savages proceeded at first delibe- | these little half-clad savages would run up to 
rately to satisfy their curiosity, by examining | his cabin and peep through the chinks of the 
the person and dress of their captive, and the | wall, and then with a whoop and hurrah bound 
bodies of the terrible animals which he had| merrily away. Something was evidently in 
slain. The feat was a wonderful one, in their | progress. Having little to employ his mind, he 
estimation, and evidently inspired them with a| naturally amused himself by closely watching 
high idea of the stranger’s prowess. The next|the proceedings. At length he thought he 
step was to disarm the prisoner, which they | perceived indications of an approaching feast. 
did in part only, taking from him his knife,| A large fire was built in an open court, and 
the only thing about him which, in their eyes, | various singular culinary utensils from time to 
resembled a weapon. His pistols, which they | time made their appearance. He was evi- 
either overlooked or considered merely as or-| dently not mistaken. There was to be a 
naments, they left undisturbed. The muskets | feast. Sam next began to wonder whether or 
had fortunately been left in the boat, and were | not he should be invited. He reflected how 
not discovered. After this a terrible brandish-| kindly he had thus far been treated, and con- 
ing of weapons ensued, accompanied by signs | cluded that he should. He was not left long 
and gesticulations, intended to intimidate the | in doubt on this point. At about noon he was 
prisoner, and forewarn him of the consequence | waited upon by two of the Indians, and receiv- 
of any attempt at escape. They then pro- ed them with as gracious smiles as he could 
ceeded in a sort of triumphal procession to a | command, intending thereby to intimate that he 
little village of cabins a few miles distant, the appreciated their politeness, and would recipro- 
sailor occupying the centre of a hollow cate it at the first convenient opportunity. His 
square, or rather circle, and being watched, | visitors, however, did not seem disposed to be 
and gazed at, and danced round by the whole) eee They opened the door, and 
troop of wondering vagabonds ; the scene being | signified to the sailor that he must accompany 
not dissimilar to that of a crowd of delighted | them. Sam quietly obeyed, and was conduct- 
urchins escorting some poor vagrant to the | ed silently to a place where the whole band 
county jail. Nor were the carcases of the| were assembled, in the vicinity of the fire. 
bears overlooked by the Indians. Indeed, | The weather was cool, and he considered it no 
the eagerness and care with which they | small compliment that the place assigned to 
carried off these treasures, proved that they | himself was very near that cheering and vivi- 
were looked u as no slight windfall.| fying element. He was a litile surprised, 








The sailor was conducted to the principal | however, to find thatthe eyes of all were fixed 
lodge of the village, where mutual ad-|intently upon him, whom they had already 








dresses were made between himself and an/|seen so often. The preparations for feasting 
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were still apparent, with the anomalous excep- 
tion of food. No game of any kind was scat- 
tered upon the plain—no fish, flesh, or fowl, 
was visible. Samuel was not blessed with 
what is usually termed a quick perception. 
But demonstrations which could scarcely bear 
misconstruction began to be made, and the 
horrible truth at length flashed upon his mind 
that he was in the hands of cannibals. 
The feast was one at which he himself was to be 
served up. 
(To be continued.) 


Parisian Critical Sketches. 


A PERSONAL REMINISCENCE OF 
CHARLES LAMB. 


BY PHILARETE CHASLES. 
I. 
CHANCERY LANE.—VALPY’s. 


A max can have lived a long time in London 
and never have noticed Chancery Lane. 

It is neither a street, an alley, a blind alley, 
a crossing of several streets, a little narrow 
street, nor a passage ; itis an obscure and un- 
heard of something, where certain persons en- 
gaged in law, commerce, or finance, have 
established their sanctuaries. You will find 
all the lugubrious colors blended into a reddish 
harmony, on a bituminous background touched 
here and there with ochre and coral. The 
houses are high and of brick, but of a venera- 
ble brick, bronzed by smoke, burnt by the sun, 
blackened by time; of brown brick, reddish- 
brown, pale-brown, greenish-brown, tinged 
more or less with yellow, which charmed me 
strangely in 1818. Was this impression 
exact? I will not swear that it was, but it 
was thus that the scale of shades which em- 
bellished Chancery Lane impressed itself upon 
my then youthful imagination. There I saw 
Charles Lamb, the charming humorist ; there 
1 performed my first literary feats of arms. 
He would have written a delicious episode on 
Chancery Lane; he, the naive and delicate 
prose writer, one of those nonchalant, gossip- 
ing, amusing pages so delightful for the reader, 
and (which is also of some consideration) for 
the author. 

This corner of London, and the printer 
Valpy who inhabited it, would not remain so 
vividly in my memory did they not form the 
background of the scene, and the real land- 
scape from which the strange figure of which 
I have to speak detaches himself. I crave 
pardon of the London bourgevisie. Perhaps 
at this day their Chancery Lane is a very beau- 
tiful street, like Rue de Rivoli, built of dressed 
stone or of marble, with leaping fountains, and 
rainbows trembling in the sun. Perhaps I 
was mistaken. | was then some fifteen years 
old. This sort of infernal carrefour, a dismal 

between two gloomy streets, with its 
double regiment of iron palings presenting 
arms, and those gruff-looking houses of advo- 
cates and tip-staffs, red and menacing, still 
rises up before me. I see the printers’ boys 
with their crowns of paper (crown of their pro- 
fession, irreproachable n), and that literary 
cavern, that cave of Trophonius, Valpy’s 
office, which occupied one of the extremities 
of this mysterious retreat. Behold the small 
door where reams of paper were perpetually 
being passed in to come out transmogrified to 
Lexicons and Graduses. It was there, at 
Valpy the printer’s, that was kneaded all the 
erudite dough employed for the alimentation of 
Oxford, Eton, and Cambridge, for variorum 
editions, translations, annotations. Greek ac- 
cents showered down like hail in that cave, 











where some twenty meagre young men grew 
pale over Greek proofs, and ejected a mis- 
placed accent with furious zeal. Strange re- 
miniscence, and pleasant withal. It recalls to 
me Charles Lamb and his friends the Cock- 
neys, Valpy and his savants, my first reading 
of Wordsworth, on the banks of the Serpen- 
tine, and the literary revolution of which I 
was a witness, and Irving’s strange sermons, 
and all that original life of the English humor- 
ists and thinkers, in which I, though young, 
participated, and which Great Britain has had 
the misfortune to lose since the continent 
ha< civilized and polished her after its own 
image. 

Few of the savants of Europe, or the quar- 
ter-savants, in ws,in os, and in phaleg, have es- 
caped the necessity of knowing James Valpy, 
editor of the Pamphleteer, the first of the re- 
views to make known the talent of Charles 
Lamb. Young, ambitious, and active, I see 
him seated and pale amid his erudite net-work 
of Greek proofs, Hebrew registers, his well 
kept account-books, and his money drawers 
well filled with guineas. Arachné enthroned 
in the midst of her web. He himself was of 
Hebrew descent; and his nose like an le’s 
beak, bent like a point of interrogation, sharp 
as a knife, and with a point like a needle, is as 
deeply engraven on my memory as his room 
fitted up with sombre purple, his irreproach- 
able black clothes, and his cases of green 
boxes overflowing with Greek. He was a 
king. 

Gail, the Greek Abbé, wrote supplications 
to him on his knees. Valpy possessed letters 
of Boissonnade (not supplications, but fine cri- 
ticisms) I imagine, that our spirituel savant, 
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diculous exterior it seemed as if some- 


thing formed of pure intellect was before you 
passing the bounds of matter, shining through 
outward form, disporting itself like the light 
overflowing from all parts. There was neither 
health nor strength, scarcely anatomical re. 
ality in those poor little spindles, covered with 
ribbed floss silk, and terminated by extraordj- 
nary feet cased in large shoes which, placed 
flat on the ground, advanced slowly after the 
fashion of palmipédes. But you saw nothin 
of these singularities, you “ gave attention 
to a magnificently developed forehead, over 
which locks of glossy black curied naturally . 
to large, melancholy eyes, to the expression of 
a large, liquid pupil, to the excessive fineness 
of the nostril, sculptured with a delicacy of 
which I have never seen another exainple; to 
the bend of a nose very similar to that of Jean 
Jacques, in his portraits. All this, with the 
nobly elongated oval of his face, the exquisite 
contours of his mouth, and the fine position of 
the head, lent dignity—intellectual dignity, the 
highest of all,—to this feeble and dispropor. 
tioned organism. 

The good Lamb—a sort of La Bruyére, 
Addison, and Sterne, whom no one will ever 
translate, and it will be well not to do so— 
Charles Lamb; Carlagnulus, as the savants 
called him; Elia, as he was styled by the av 
fait (he had thirty little friendly sobriquets, 
and I have never heard any one speak of him 
solemnly and seriously as Mr. Lamb), the good 
Lamb then came to inquire after one ot his 
friends, Hugh Boyce, a poor young man, 
consumptive, a great scholar moreover, some- 
thing of a poet and very interesting, whom 





our publisher had chained in his pack, and em- 


Letronne, wrote to him sometimes; he cor-| ployed, with twenty more, in the chase of 


responded with Schweighceuser, Dornundblu- | 
of friends of that kind. A singularity or a 


menheeuser, Traurigfielschriebheuser,* and 


Greek accents. Lamb possessed a collection 


Heyne. One sees nothing of such persons ex- | misfortune sufficed to attach him toa man; he 
cept in England. He lives still in some gen- | loved these wandering fragments, broken reeds, 


tlemanly retreat, that marvellous mixture of 
Israe) and of London, of coumerce and of 


comme il faut, of erudition and the Bank, the | 
/him for such preferences; these robbed him, 


whole fused together and forming the most 


| plucked flowers, which float at hazard along 
the social current. 


More than one foolish adventure punished 


supple, cold, and sharp steel imaginable. Valpy | those laughed at him, others calumniated hin, 
deigned to print my juvenile attempts. From | a8 in general they took him for a rich man, and 
a loop-hole of his dingy office, 1 saw for the| were not mistaken. The poor clerk in the 
first time the rough perspective of the literary | East India Company’s offices was assuredly 1 
world. Modest campaigns achieved under that | potentate compared to orphans and lost chil- 


Greek flag, humble pretace, first astonishment 
before the types which reproduced my fly 
track! Commentaries on the Pro Ligurio, 
Notes on Thucydides, Collations of manu- 
scripts and texts, letters of Mattaire arranged 
by myself (Epistole Maitairii), classic and 
honest labors, | love to remember you. 


Il. 


MY FIRST INTERVIEW WITH LAMB—LIFE OF 
THE HUMORIST. 

I was one evening in June, 1818, in James 
Valpy’s study, where it was necessary to light 
a candle at noon and to have fire in June, 
when a small, old, good-humored, dark- 
looking man entered; at first only his head 
was seen, then his large pre Mos then 
a delicate trunk, and at last two legs, fantas- 
tically meagre, and almost imperceptible. He 
had a n umbrella under his arm, and a 
very old hat pulled down over his eyes. 

Vivacity, mildness, melancholy, and gaiety 
seemed to gush forth in torrents from his ex- 
traordinary countenance. As soon as you 
fairly saw him, you regarded no more this ri- 





* This erudite gentieman, we poate, be introduced b 
our author as one of the family of Teufelsdréckh. 
The English signification of his name is “ sorrowful from 





much writing.” 


dren, actors without engagements, officers 
without half pay, or any fraction of authors 


|them, he only gained their ill will ; but he stil 
| and always loved them. Never did a human 


without publishers, scholars without a public, 
whom he made his comrades of a mort 
ing. As he could only love them and not help 


heart find more enjoyment in pity. The ned 
of sympathy. and commiseration was in Lam) 
almost a disease. He venerated a poor mab. 
he esteemed a sick man—if you were poor avd 
sick he would follow you as a dog follows his 
master. An enemy of pedants, he had a 
especial hatred of philanthropists—the Tar- 
tufies of modern religion; he would | think 
have strangled a moralist and hung 2 neg' 
philist. He abhorred grand speeches, and ™ 
garded systems as nets of vast dimensions st! 
by avidity, fraud, and audacity, for human folly. 
Gay and melancholy, pardoning everything '° 
a man except lying, always smiling, a 
laughing, sickly to an excess, drinking 4 litte 
too much ale with his friends, smoking 
much, spending in puns nine-tenths o his 
talents, in old books of the fifteenth ceatu'y 
three-fourths of his little income—this “A 
mantic being, who mocked at romance “ 
Chevalier Cervantes did at chivalry, w% 

only a strange man, but of great heart,—a™ 
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of genius, whom the Dickenses and Marryatts 
may hide for a moment, but will never eclipse. 
Already he stands a full head taller than the 
most part of the illustrious men of his genera- 
tion or of our own. 





—— 


CO “ 
Reviews. 


THE HOLLAND PURCHASE. 


Pioneer History of the Holland Purchase of 
Western New York; embracing some 
account of the Ancient Remains; a brief 
History of our immediate Predecessors, the 
Confederated Iroquois, their System of Go- 
vernment, Wars, &c., a Synopsis of Colonial 
History, some Notices of the Border Wars 
of the Revolution, and a History of the 
Pioneer Settlement under the auspices of 
the Holland Company, &c., &c. By O. 
Turner. Buffalo: Jewett, Thompson & 
Co. 1849. 


Tne “ Holland Purchase” was the purchase of 
over three millions of acres of land, by an asso- 
ciation of capitalists in Holland, who were 
speculators in western lands on a large scale, 
in 1793. The entire tract was purchased of 
Robert Morris, the millionaire of the Revolution. 
It comprehended the greater part of the present 
counties of Allegany, Wyoming, Genesee, 
Orleans, Cattaraugus, Erie, Niagara, and 
Chatauque. The acquisition of this vast ter- 
ritory for the purpose of improvement, and 
with the design of systematic settlement and 
cultivation, was a most important agency in 
the growth and progress of Western New 
York. The importance of the events that 
were connected with it, and the consequenees 
which resulted from it, well entitle it to form 
the basis of a history. 

Mr. Turner, in writing the narrative of the 
early occupation and gradual settlement of the 
western part of this State, has judiciously 
availed himself of the means within his reach, 
of giving to his work that local and sectional 
interest which is often the surest guarantee of 
success. The present residents of the western 
counties, connected, some of them by descent 
and consanguinity, some of them by acquaint- 
ance and reminiscence, and almost all by tra- 
ditionary ass sciation with the characters who 
figure in this work, made up in great part of 
biography, cannot fail to take especial interest 
in its perusal, We have the biographies of all 
the Fathers of Civilization in what is now one 
of the most populous and important territories 
in the Union, many of them possessing in a 
high degree the strong elements of character 
and the native force of mind which so singu- 
larly characterized the leading pioneers in the 
settlement of this country, in whatever part of 
it they planted themselves. 

The portraits of many of these worthies ac- 
company the text, and are very well executed. 
The foremost is that of Joseph, Ellicott, the 
first surveyor and superintendent of the Hol- 

Purchase—“ the founder of new settle- 
ments, the ruling spirit of backwoods’ enter- 
prise and high achievements in the work of 
Progress and improvement,” as the author de- 
scribes him. In the account of his life, and 
the lives of his associates and successors, there 
's a wide range of stirring incident and hardy 
enterprise. 

The arrangement of Mr. Turner’s work is 
hot as clear and methodical as the require- 
= of history generally demand, but it con- 

ins an amount of interesting and truly valu- 
Ps information and research, which atones 

many defects of style and arrangement. 





We find an interesting extract in some 
passages from the biogaphical sketch of 


ROBERT MORRIS. 

“ When the news of the battle of Lexington 
reached Philadelphia, Mr. Morris was presiding at 
a dinner usually given on the anniversary of St. 
George. He participated in putting a sudden 
stop to the celebration in honor of an English 
Saint, and helped to upset the tables that had 
been spread. His resolution was fixed. It was 
one of devotion to the cause of the colonies ; and 
well was it adhered to. 

* . * * 


“When Washington had recrossed the Dela- 
ware for the second time, in December, 1777, the 
time of service of nearly all the eastern troops 
had expired. ‘To induce them to engage for an- 
other six weeks, he promised a bounty of ten dol- 
lars each, and for the necessary funds applied to 
Mr. Morris. In the answer of Mr. Morris, ac- 
companying the sum of fifty thousand dollars, 
he congratulates the commander-in-chief upon his 
success in retaining the men, and assures him that 
if further occasional supplies of money are wanted, 
‘you may depend upon my exertions either in 
a public or private capacity.’ 

* om * * 

“The years 1778 and ’79 were the most dis- 
tressing periods of the war. The finances were 
in a wretched condition, and Mr. Morris not only 
advanced his money freely, but put in requisition 
an almost unlimited individual credit. In a 
private interview with Washington, the subject 
of an attack on New York was broached. 
Mr. Morris dissented ; assuming that it would be 
at too great a sacrifice of men and money; that 
the success of the measure was doubtful ; that even 
if successful, the triumph, as to results, would be a 
barren one; the enemy having command of the 
sea could at any time land fresh troops and retake 
it, &e. Assenting to these objections, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief seid :—* What am Ito do? the 
country calls on me for action, and moreover my 
army cannot be kept together unless some bold en- 
terprise is undertaken.” ‘To this Mr. Morris re- 
plied : ‘ Why not lead your forces to Yorktown? 
there Cornwallis may be hemmed in by the French 
fleet by sea, and American and French armies by 
land, and will ultimately be compelled to surren- 
der.’ ‘Lead my troopsto Yorktown,’ said Wash- 
ington, appearing surprised at the suggestion. 
‘How am I to get them there? One of my diffi- 
culties about attacking New York arises from the 
want of funds to transport my troops thither. How, 
then, can I muster the means that will be requisite 
to enable them to march to Yorktown?’ ‘ You 
must look to me for funds,’ rejoined Mr. Morris. 
« And how are you to provide them ?’ said Wash- 
ington. ‘That, said Mr. Morris, ‘I am unable at 
this time to tell you, but I will answer with my 
head, that, if you will put your army in motion, I 
will supply their means of reaching Yorktown.’ 
After a few minutes’ reflection, Washington said, 
* On this assurance of yours, Mr. Morris, such is 
my confidence in your ability to perform any en- 
gagement you make, I will adopt your sugges- 
tion. The close of the Revolution must have 
found him in possession of immense wealth, ex- 
ceeding by far that of any individual citizen of the 
United States—but he was destined to a sudden re- 
verse of fortune. There followed the Revolution 
a mania for land speculation, as great perhaps in 
proportion to the number of persons to participate 
in it, as any that has been witnessed in our own 
times. Mr. Morris participated largely in it; in- 
vesting in large tracts of wild lands, as they came 
into market in different parts of the United States ; 
realizing for a time vast profitsupon saies. A re- 
action ensued, which found him in possession of an 
immense landed estate, and largely in debt for pur- 
chase money. From the opulence that we have 
been speaking of, he was reduced to poverty ; and 
ultimately, some merciless creditors made him for 
a long time the tenant of a prison.” 
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THE SEVEN LAMPS OF ARCHITECTURE. 


The Seven Lamps of Architecture. By John 
Ruskin, Author of “ Modern Painters.” 
John Wiley. 


THE announcement of a new work by the Ox- 
ford Graduate was one which was heard with 
great pleasure by the lovers of Art, all of 
whom it may safely be said had made them- 
selves acquainted with the author’s previous 
volumes ; and however much they might have 
differed from the opinions therein maintained, 
had universally esteemed him as a bold and 
original thinker. 

‘The present work we like much better than 
the last. It is more practical, more direct, and 
more condensed. It leaves a much clearer 
impression upon the mind after its perusal, for 
the Modern Painters, although every page was 
full of thought and abounding im beautiful 
imagery, was as a whole unsatisfactory. It 
seemed to be only a revery on Art, very de- 
lightful in itself, such as you might hold with 
a painter on a pleasant sunny afternoon, com- 
fortably stretched on one of the rocky plat- 
forms of the Catskills. Its interminable length 
and the continual reference to volumes yet to 
come were also objections. We cannot give all 
our time to one subject or one author, however 
much we may love both. We cannot muse 
with him through several hundred close pages 
ona stretch. The Seven Lamps is not alto- 
gether free from this objection, though we 
hardly feel authorized to make it, remembering 
that we arrived at the finis much sooner than 
we wished, and would gladly have read as 
much again. One may be too lavish, however, 
even of good things, and Mr. Weller’s wise 
observation as to the secret of letter writing, 
“to make ’em wish there was more,” may be 
well applied to authorship. 

The title is in fine harmony with the sub- 
ject, fanciful and suggestive of the Scriptural 
Symbolism to which Church Architecture 
owes so much of its beauty and power. The 
Lamps are the Moral Principles which should 
be embodied in Architecture. It is not enough 
that the materials be good, the mason’s and the 
carpenter’s work honestly performed, the 
architect must do his work honestly too. 
There must be no make-believe for the pur- 
poses of deception, no sanded-brown paint for 
freestone, no magnificent fagades, with nothing 
behind them, no stone fronts eked out in their 
upper details with wood, under the foolish no- 
tion that the deception will not be apparent, as 
if it bettered the matter any if the trick were 
not found out. Our author judges the cha- 
racter of the house as he would that of the man 
who inhabits it. Should not the foundation of 
all respect, in the one as in the other, be 
honesty? Is not this equally true as a matter 
of taste as well as of morality? What would 
you think of a gentleman ak sported imita- 
tion jewelry, or a lady who wore paste dia- 
mounds? If these things are wrong and offen- 
sive in their dress, are they not equally so in 
their houses? nay, even more so, as the house 
is or should be built to outlast their few years 
of life, and thus the error is perpetuated unless 
the elements, by that unavoidable action which 
in true architecture as in nature lends a grace 
to the real and true, expose these paltry de- 
ceptions. 

If these principles are applicable to dwell- 
ings, how much more so are they to edifices 
of a public and national character, which are 
designed not only for present use, but to trans- 
mit the names and memories of their founders 
or of the generation by whom they were built 











to other times ; and how infinitely more to that 
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highest of all Architecture, as of all earthly 
striving—that dedicated to Religion. Shall 

shams and vain deceptions mock us there, and 

distract our attention from the thoughts of 
eternal truth ? 

But this matter of Truth is but one of many 
principles which the author has well and feel- 
ingly illustrated. His lamps burn with no fit- 
ful glare, but illumine with clear and steady 
brilliancy all the recesses and hidden places of 
this wondrovs science, “ uniting,” as he nobly 
says, “ the technical and imagivative elements 
as essentially as humanity does sou) and body.” 
Alas! that we must follow out with him the 
comparison, so humiliating on both sides to 
human pride. “It shows the same infirmly 
balanced liability to the prevalence of the lower 
part over the higher, to the interference of the 
constructive, with the purity and simplicity of 
the reflective element.” 

Our author’s Seven Lamps or Spirits, by 
whose light every work is to be executed, are 
Sacrifice, Truth, Power, Beauty, Life, Memory, 
and Obedience. Sacrifice is that spirit which, 
having influence in all, has, nevertheless, such 
especial reference to devotional and memorial! 
architecture—the spirit which offers for such 
work precious things, simply because they are 
precious, not as being necessary to the build- 
ing, but as an offering, surrendering, and ‘sa- 
crifice of what is to ourselves desirable. “ This 
applies not merely to material but to orna- 
ment.” A common objection made to the use 
of splendid material, and the employment of 
elaborate work on places of public worship, is 
answered as eloquently as it is conclusively, 
in the following passage :— 


COSTLY CHURCHES. 


“Tt has been said—it ought always to be said, 
for it is true—that a better and more honorable 
offering is made to our Master in ministry to the 
poor, in extending the knowledge of His name, in 
the practice of the virtues by which that name is 
hallowed, than in material presents to His temple. 
Assuredly it is so: woe to all who think that any 
other kind or manner of offering may in any wise 
take the place of these! Do the people need 
places to pray, and calls to hear Hisword? Then 
it is no time for smoothing pillars or carving pul- 
pits ; let us have enougs first of walls and roofs. 
Do the people need teaching from house to house, 
and bread from day to day? Then they are dea- 
cons and ministers we want, not architects. 1 in- 
sist on this, I plead for this; but let us examine 
ourselves, and see if this be indeed the reason for 
our backwardness in the lesser work. The ques- 
tion is not between God’s house and His poor: it 
is not between God’s house and His Gospel. It is 
between God’s house and ours. Have we no 
tesselated colors on our floors? no _ frescoed 
fancies on our roofs; no niched statuary in our 
corridors? no gilded furniture in our chambers? 
no costly stones in our cabinets? Has even the 
tithe of these been offered? They are, or they 
ought to be, the signs that enough has been devoted 
to the great purposes of human stewardship, and 
that there remains to us what we can spend in 
luxury ; but there is a greater and prouder luxury 
than this selfish one—that of bringing a portion of 
such things as these into sacred service, and pre- 
senting them for a memorial that our pleasure as 
well as our toil has been hallowed by the remem- 
brance of Him who gave both the strength and the 
reward. And until this has been done, I do not 
see how such possessions can be retained in happi- 
ness. I donot understand the feeling which would 
arch our own gates and pave our own thresholds, 
and leave the church with its narrow door and 
foot-worn sill ; the feeling which enriches our own 
chambers with all manner of costliness, and en- 
dures the bare wall and mean compass of the 
temple. There is seldom even so severe a choice 
to be made, seldom so much self-denial to be ex- 


ercised. There are isolated cases, in which men’s 
happiness and mental activity depend upon a cer- 
tain degree of luxury in their houses; but then 
this is true luxury, felt and tasted, and profited by. 
In the plurality of instances nothing of the kind is 
attempted, nor can be enjoyed ; men’s average re- 
sources cannot reach it; and that which they can 
reach, gives them no pleasure, and might be spared. 
It will be seen, in the course of the following 
chapters, that I am no advocate for meanness of 
private habitation. I would fain introduce into it 
all magnificence, care, and beauty, where they are 
possible ; but I would not have that useless ex- 
pense in unnoticed fineries or formalities ; corni- 
cings of ceilings and graining of doors, and 
fringing of curtains, and thousands such; things 
which have become foolishly and apathetically 
habitual—things on whose common appliance 
hang whole trades, to which there never yet be- 
longed the blessing of giving one ray of real plea- 
sure, or becoming of the remotest or most con- 
temptible use—things which cause half the expense 
of life, and destroy more than half its comfort, 
manliness, respectability, freshness, and facility. I 
speak from experience: I know what it is to live 
in a cottage with a deal floor and roof, and a 
hearth of mica slate; and I know it to be in 
many respects healthier and happier than living be- 
tween a ‘Turkey carpet and gilded ceiling, beside a 
steel grate and polished fender. I do not say that 
such things have not their place and propriety ; but 
I say this, emphatically, that the tenth part of the 
expense which is sacrificed in domestic vanities, if 
not absolutely and meaninglessly lost in domestic 
discomforts and incumbrances, would, if collec- 
tively offered and wisely employed, build a marble 
church for every town in England ; such a church 
as it should be a joy and a blessing even to pass 
near in our daily ways and walks, and as it would 
bring the light into the eyes to see from afar, lift- 
ing its fair height above the purple crowd of hum- 
ble roofs.” 


The objection drawn from Papal corruptions 
against beautiful churches is met by the fol- 
lowing :— 

ROMANIST TINSEL. 


“ So also let us not ask of what use our ofler- 
ing is to the church: it is at least better for us than 
if it had been retained for ourselves. It may be 
better for others also: there is, at any rate, a 
chance of this; though we must always fearfully 
and widely shun the thought that the magnificence 
of the temple can materially add to the efficiency 
of the worship or to the power of the ministry. 
Whatever we do, or whatever we offer, let it not 
interfere with the simplicity of the one, or abate, 
as if replacing, the zeal of the other. That is the 
abuse and fallacy of Romanism, by which the true 
spirit of Christian offering is directly contradicted. 
The treatment of the Papists’ temple is eminently 
exhibitory ; it is surface work throughout ; and the 
danger and evil of their church decoration lie, not 
in its reality—not in the true wealth and art of it, 
of which the lower people are never cognisant— 
but in its tinsel and glitter, in the gilding of the 
shrine and painting of the image, in embroidery of 
dingy robes and crowding of imitated gems; all 
this being frequently thrust forward to the conceal- 
ment of what is really good or great in their build- 
ings. Of an offering of gratitude which is neither 
to be exhibited nor rewarded, which is neither to 
win praise nor purchase salvation, the Romanist 
(as such) has no conception.” 


The pretence, not the reality, is akin to what 
there is of emptiness in ceremonial worship. 
The useless Grecian portico, useless because 
it is not needed to stand under, as it merel 
forms an entrance to the building within which 
the assemblage is held, useless to keep off rain 
and snow because it can do neither, is far 
more akin to “ Romanism” or “ Puseyism” (to 
use a nickname of the day) than the solemn 
and beautiful Gothic, whose faintest indica- 





tions, down even to pointed terminations of its 
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windows, were looked upon with so much 
horror a few years ago in certain portions of 
our country. Let us not blame the inconsis. 
tency, bat be thankful for the improvement jy 
taste at the present day. 
Another of the happy effects of the Spirit of 
Sacrifice, and the employment of the b& 
means Art can furnish, is the holy. and refining 
influence thereby exerted on Art herself, and 
on the individual artist. Is he not likely to 
have better and holier thoughts while decorat- 
ing a church, than while decorating a steam. 
boat or a bar-room, and is not that a gain? 
This, however, opens at once the wide and 
noble field of Christian Art, on which the 
present occasion is not the time to enter. 

The subject of Truth we have already 
slightly alluded to ; but our author, not contin. 
ing himself to the error of imitation of stone, 
and other substances, shows that the same 
principle is violated when material or form are 
distorted to a use inconsistent with their na- 
ture. This principle is carried out very fully 
through all the details of Gothic Architecture, 
particularly the department of ‘T'racery, so im- 
portant to its beauty. These remarks are 
among the most valuable in the book. The 
decline of Medieval Architecture is shown to 
have arisen, not from the cupidity or violence 
of man, but from its desertion of, and treachery 
to its own principles. ‘The independence of 
the author, and the high stand he takes for 
Art, above all national prejudice, are nobly 
shown in his condemnation of the Perpendicu- 
lar or Tudor Gothic,—a late and debased form of 
Architecture, the finest examples of whic'i are 
to be found in England, and which have been 
dwelt on with great pride by all English Archi- 
tects. The celebrated Henry the Seventh’s Cha- 

lis an example of the buildings referred to. 

he style is so popular in England, and re- 
arded as so national, that it is followed in the 

ew Houses of Parliament, the most costly 
building erected in England since the Refor- 
mation. 

By the Lamp of Power is expressed “ the 
sympathy in the forms of noble building, with 
what is most sublime in natural things.” 
Under this head the management cf Size, 
Height, and Masses are considered. A fault 
which has arisen from the neglect of this prin- 
ciple, in the celebrated church of the Made- 
leine at Paris, often struck us in examining 
that building, as it probably has many of our 
readers. Itis noticed in the following pas- 
sage :— 








DEFECT IN THE MADELEINE. 

“ On the other hand, after a building has once 
reached the mark of majestic size, it matters, I- 
deed, comparatively little whether its masonry be 
large or small, but if it be altogether large, it will 
sometimes diminish the magnitude for want o! 4 
measure ; if altogether small, it will suggest ideas 
of poverty in material, or deficiency in mechanical 
resource, besides interfering in many cases with the 
lines of the design, and delicacy of the workman- 
ship. A very unhappy instance of such inter- 
ference exists in the facade of the church of 5 
Madeleine at Paris, where the columns, being built 
of very small stones of nearly equal size with 
visible joints, look as if they were covered with 4 
close trellis.” 


We quote this example from a well known 
building, because our author takes most of his 
examples from towns in the north of Italy, 
which are usually but hurriedly examined by 
the traveller. His correctness as regards the 
one is a voucher for the same virtue in the 
other less accessible references. : 

We have proceeded sufficiently far in ov" 





analysis of this volume, we think, to show its 
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value to those interested in the subject,— 
a class by no means merely embracing archi- 
tects, but which should include every man who 
inhabits a house or worships in a church. 
Before concluding, however, we wish to call 
the reader’s attention to our author’s remarks 
ona class of Architectural works which, al- 
though not very dignified in character, play 
too important a part in the appearance of our 
streets, to be passed over. We refer to Shop 
Fronts :— 

FINERY AND CHEESEMONGERS. 


« Hence then a general law, of singular impor- 
tance in the present day, a law of simple common 
sense,—not to decorate things belonging to pur- 

of active and occupied life. Wherever you 
can rest, there decorate ; where rest is forbidden, 
so is beauty. You must not mix ornament with 
business, any more than you may mix play. 
Work first, and then rest. Work first and then 
gaze, but do not use golden ploughshares, nor bind 
ledgers in enamel. Do not thrash with sculptured 
flails: nor put bas-reliefs on millstones. What! 
it will be asked, are we in the habit of doing so? 
Even so; always and everywhere. The most 
familiar position of Greek mouldings is in these 
days on shop fronts. ‘There is not a tradesman’s 
sign nor shelf nor counter in all the streets of all 
our cities, which has not upon it ornaments which 
were invented to adorn temples and beautify kings’ 
palaces. There is not the smallest advantage in 
them where they are. Absolutely valueless— 
utterly without the power of giving pleasure, they 
only satiate the eye, and vulgarize their own forms. 
Many of these are in themselves thoroughly good 
copies of fine things, which things themselves we 
shall never, in consequence, enjoy any more. 
Many a pretty beading and graceful bracket there 
is in wood or stucco above our grocers’ and 
cheesemongers’ and hosiers’ shops: how is it that 
. the tradesmen cannot understand that custom is to 
be had only by selling good tea and cheese and 
cloth, and that people come to them for their ho- 
nesty, and their readiness, and their right wares, and 
not because they have Greek cornices over their 
windows, or their names in large gilt letters on 
their house fronts? how pleasurable it would be 
to have the power of going through the streets of 
London, pulling down those brackets and friezes 
and large names, restoring to the tradesmen the 
capital they had spent in architecture, and putting 
them on honest and equal terms, each with his 
name in black letters over his door, not shouted 
down the street from the upper stories, and each 
with a plain wooden shop casement, with small 
panes in it that people would not think of breaking 
in order to be sent to prison! How much better 
for them would it be—how much happier, how 
much wiser, to put their trust upon their own truth 
and industry, and not on the idiocy of their cus- 
tomers. It is curious, and it says little for our na- 
tional probity on the one hand, or prudence on the 
other, to see the whole system of our street deco- 
ration based on the idea that people must be baited 
to a shop as moths are to a candle.” 


Our author’s enthusiasm carries him too 


far in some points. A sign in gold letters need hoes 


hot be in less correct taste than one in black 


letters, and a sheet of plate glass is a more 
beautiful 


With glass fronts oceu ying the whole width 
of the ground floor, and exhibiting no sufficient 


_ + he engravings in the volume are exact fac- 
similes of the author’s designs in the English 
edition. It would have been well to have co- 
pied the design on the cover of that edition, as 
& reference is made to it in one of the notes to 
the volume. 











HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS. 


The Statesman’s Manual. The Addresses and 
Messages of the Presidents of the United 
States, Inaugural, Annual, and Special, from 
1789 to 1849; with a Memoir of each of the 
Presidents, and a History of their Adminis- 
trations : also the Coustitution of the United 
States, and a Selection of Important Docu- 
ments and Statistical Information. Com- 
piled from Official Sources by Edwin Wil- 
liams. Embellished with Portraits of the 
Presidents, engraved on steel by Balch. 
In 4 vols. 8vo. Edward Walker. 


THE scope of this work is so fully explained 
by its title-page, that it leaves little to be said 
on our part. Its ample promise seems to be 
fully sustained by the 1942 pages which follow 
it. The editor states that previous editions of 
these documents have been “ imperfect and in- 
complete in many respects; particularly in 
having been taken, in some instances, from in- 
correct copies, and abounding in typographical 
errors ; also in the omission of numerous im- 
portant special messages.” ‘These defects he 
has endeavored to remedy by comparison of 
these copies with the original documents. A 
selection only of the most important special 
messages is given. 

The Biographical Sketches prefixed to the 
Messages are brief, but appear to have been 
carefully prepared. A full ond of the contents 
of the entire work is given at the end of the 
fourth volume (an important adjunct too fre- 
quently omitted in American publications of 
this character). The work is well printed, 
and is well worthy of a place in the libraries 
of the politician and the historian. It is a 
creditable indication of the interest taken by 
our citizens in public affairs, that so elaborate 
a collection can be issued in a style intended 
for wide popular circulation. 

The Portraits are well engraved, but the su- 
periority of those of the earlier presidents, 
copied from portraits painted by Stuart and 
others, to those of the later ones copied from 
Daguerreotypes, is strikingly apparent. An 
engraving should never be made from a Da- 
guerreotype when a good portrait of the original 
is accessible. 

Upon the whole the enterprise of Mr. 
Walker in keeping before the public this re- 
pository of the great national documents is 
every way worthy of credit; as itis an honor- 
able fact to the nation that it offers purchasers 
in sufficient numbers to sustain so voluminous 
a work at so low a cost of production. No 
other nation has the same series of communi- 
cations passing between the high places of au- 
thority and the humblest citizen, by which all 
in the State become participants in the legis- 
lation of the Republic. The counsels of 
Washington, particularly in his Farewell Mes- 
, it Is consolatory to learn form part of a 
household book ; and that some portion of them 
should enter into the wisdom and moderation 
of the country is inevitable. Recent publica- 
tions assure us of the growing attention 
now paid to political studies. en are no 
longer to be so readily caught by a few 
stale watchwords of party; they will ex- 
amine the reason, the fitness of the propo- 
sition with something of a statesman’s sagacity. 
In this search for principles while a philosophi- 
cal criticism is exhausting the history of the 
Old World, it is still necessary to turn for pre- 
cedents to the records of our state which has 
already become venerable, within the limits of 
acentury. Those lessons are taught which 
no other narrative can supply. Our annals 
abound with events which wait only the ana- 
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lysis and reproduction of the historian to pass 
for ever into the popular thoughts and studies 
of the country. Time is rapidly ripening 
them. One of the finest fields open for inves- 
tigation to the scholar and thinker is American 
History, and of that the least cultivated and 
the surest to reward faithful labors is the 
political portion. 








FAMILY MEMOIRS, 

Memorial of the late Honorable David S. 
Jones. With an Appendix, containing No- 
tices of the Jones Family, of Queens’ 
County. Stanford & Swords. 


One of the best written American family me- 
morials which has been issued. The style is 
simple, yet weighty ; the matter well chosen, 
consisting of substantial facts of interest. It 
is, in general, an excellent model of this spe- 
cies of composition. Though the tendency 
is to eulogy, and though eulogy would have a 
satisfactory apology when a son commemorates 
the virtues of a father, yet this is not overdone 
on that score, the picture presented bearing 
strong traits of reality. There is, as charac- 
teristic of the old New York society, much de- 
ference paid to family and birth. The hit, 
however, at the authors of America, after the 
compliment to Hoffman—* that he is what so 
few American writers can justly boast of being, 
an accomplished, liberal-minded gentleman” —is 
unnecessary ; and, what is more, unjust. A 
view of this kind, of authorship as of any other 
profession, depends upon the stratum taken for 
observation. As there are quacks in medicine, 
pettifoggers at the bar, so there are vulgar 
writers. Though the latter have the power, 
and generally the impulse to make themselves 
very conspicuous annoyances, there are vast 
numbers beyond them who are gentlemen in the 
best sense of the word—for the true scholar 
and the man of cultivated imagination are al- 
ways refined and courteous, in proportion as 
they are genuine. 

This book, besides being of interest to the 
family and friends of the subject, is a valuable 
contribution to the local history of the State. 
It has been prepared with unusual care, and 
is worthy the reputation of the writer, the 
acute critic and essayist, William A. Jones, 
whose authorship of the volume is disclosed 
in the preface. 


TABLE TALK. 


A Lift for the Lazy. Putnam. 


One would hardly think this would be a very 
attractive title to sell a book by amongst this 
industrious community ; but the author has 
wisely calculated on his market, the affecta- 
tion of profundity in books being magnani- 
mously eschewed by our candid population. 
The title gets rid of the pretence of study and 
book reading; and it is, besides, not to be 
quarrelled with this summer weather. It is a 
chance-medley of factand anecdote, an allusion 
to an odd custom, a striking derivation of a 
werd, a verification of an out of the on 4 





-quotation,—generally such chit-chat as a we 


read man of society carries about with him for 
the small change of the dinner table. Part of 
its contents are original, part selected, and both 
are mingled indiscriminately, without any ac- 
knowledgment ; the glancing at a reference 
occasionally being, in the opinion of the com- 
piler, a departure from the province of his title 
page, as he says, “ more suggestive of a load 
than a ‘ lift.’” The credit system might, we 
think, have had a contrary effect, saving many 





a dubitation over the possible authenticity of a 




















passage, the authorship of which would have 
carried authority with it. 

As specimens of these miscellanea, we pre- 
sent a few pickings :— 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


“ As a tree is known by its fruit, so is a man 
by his advertisement. Let eraniologjsts amuse 
themselves by manipulating the outer skull ; give 
me a peep at his ‘ three times inside’ development, 
and I will distance them all, with Combe at their 
head, in arriving at his true character. He will 
betray himself in his advertisements, as in his 
cups.” 

ANECDOTE OF SYDNEY SMITH. 

“ Quidnunc, meaning, literally, ‘ What now?’ 
is another name for newsmonger. Miss Marti- 
neau used to tell a pleasant story about one of the 
class, who, taking advantage of the interest excited 
among scientific men in relation to the Ross and 
Back expeditions, was more than usually annoy- 
ing by his fussy questions. ‘Sir David! Sir 
David" he called out at the top of his voice, one 
fine morning in London. Sir David Brewster, 
who was riding down the street in somewhat of a 
hurry, drew up his horse, and approached the 
speaker. ‘ Any news from the North Pole, Sir 
David? ‘« D—n the North Pole!’ was the angry 
reply of the philosopher, as he hastily pursued his 
way again, leaving the quidnune transfixed with 
amazement ‘ What is the matter, Mr. Y 
inquired the Reverend Sidney Smith, who came 
up immediately after the occurrence. The unfor- 
tunate man told his story, and dilated upon the 
style of the answer he had received— so unbe- 
coming in a man of his standing—so abrupt, not to 
say profane. D—n the North Pole’ 

“* Poh, poh! my dear sir, said his comforter, 
* you must not mind all that Sir David says. He 





is a singular man. You would scarcely believe it, 
but I assure you it is only a few evenings ago that 
I heard him, before a large company, speak in the 


most disrespectful terms of the Equator !” 
DERIVATIONS. 


“ Krank.—This term, when applied to a vessel, 


is from the German krank, sick. 


“ Havoc, from the Anglo-Saxon havoc, a 


hawk. 


“ Marrswbones.— Marie, as used by Sir Tho- 
mas More, in Marie-bones (‘ then down he fel 
upon his marie-bones’), is supposed to be Mary, 
the name of the Virgin, and the compound to be 
applied to the knees, from the genuflexions made 


to her. 


“ Frankincense.—So called, from its liberal 


distribution of odor.” 
LITERARY BLUNDERS. 





“ Johnson, while composing his dictionary, 
sent a note to the Gentleman’s Magazine, to in- 
quire the etymology of the word curmudgeon. 
Having obtained the information, he records in his 
work the obligation to an anonymous letter- 
writer— Curmudgeon, a vicious way of pronounc- 
ing ceur méchant. An unknown correspondent.’ 
Ash copied the word into his dictionary, in this 
manner: ‘ Curmudgeon, from the French ceur, 
unknown ; and méchant, a correspondent.’ 

“ Pope, in a note on Measure for Measure, in- 
forms us that its story was taken from Cinthio’s 
Novels, Dec. 8, Nov. 5—that is, Decade 8, Novel 
5. The critical Warburton, in his edition of 
Shakspeare, puts the words in full length thus, 
December 8, November 5. 

“ In a catalogue compiled some years ago by a 
French writer of ‘Works on Natura! History; 
he has inserted Edgeworth’s ‘ Essay on Irish 





























































































































Bulls.’ ” 


America and the Americans. 





William H. Graham. 1849. 


Tue translator of M. Achille Murat’s notes 





meric By the late 
Achille Murat, Citizen of the United States ; 
Honorary Colonel in the Belgian Army, and 
ci-devant Prince-Royal of the Two Sicilies. 
Translated from the French. New York: 


THE LITERARY WORLD. 
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on America throws this book as a sort of 
chip on the wave of the present Napoleon as- 
cendency in Europe ; the author having been 
a member of the Bonaparte family—the son of 
Murat, This circumstance may give interest 
to the work, which is the narrative of a resi- 
dence of some years in the United States, and 
of the impressions produced on the mind of an 
educated and intelligent foreigner, whose posi- 
tion in life, previous to his exile to this country, 
gave him opportunities and advantages of no 
ordinary degree, for the study of the Continen- 
tal systems of government, and thus enabled 
him to form a more correct estimate of our 
own. The work is dedicated by the transla- 
tor to the King of Belgium, with an elaborate 
eulogy on the liberality and enlightened 
opinions of that monarch, 
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FASTIDIOUSNESS. 


(From a keen Analysis of Society in a paper by Mrs. 
KirKLanD, in the last number of Sartain’s Union Maga- 
zine) 

WHAT Is IT? 


Ix the plainest prose, what is fastidiousness ? 


ish—disdainful.” 


accommodating, obdurate Saxon tongue! 


itself can be its parallel. 
seek to define but to examine it. 

Personal fastidiousness is said to be the cha- 
racteristic of a condition of high refinement. 
If refinement were a matter of physics, this 
might be admitted. The Israelitish ladies 
“could not set the sole of their foot to the 
ground for delicacies and tenderness,” but 
were they, therefore, refined women? There 
is even an implication of impiety in the scrip- 
tural notice of them. Poppwa must have a 
bath of asses’ milk ; somebody of old wept be- 
cause a rose-leaf was doubled under him. Not 
to go beyond our own day and sphere for in- 
stances, we have ourselves known a gentleman 
who would not sign his name until he had put 
on his gloves, lest by any accident his fingers 
should incur the contamination of ink, and a 
lady who objected to joining in the communion, 


was so disgusting! Shal 


with inanity, vanity, and irreligion ? 
ILLUSTRATED BY A STORY. 


of his shrewd little stories in point. 


always something about the | 
him doubtful of their ciaim to the title. 


cid 

One night during a tremendous storm, a 
young lady came to the door and requested 
admittance, saying that she was a real prin- 
cess. She was in a most pitiable condition— 
draggled from head to foot, with the rain pour- 
ing in torrents from her dishevelled locks, she 
looked forlorn enough for a beggar. But the 
prince would not prejudge her; he invited her 





to a the night, in the meantime his 
mother devised a plan by which to ascertain 


Stern old Johnson, who confessed that it 
was difficult for him to pity the choice sorrows 
of a fine lady, says, to be fastidious is to be 
“ insolently nice—delicate to a vice—squeam- 
Do these seem amiable ad- 
jectives? Impertinent dictionary-maker ! gs 
s 
there no unique name for that fine essence-— 
that impalpable sine qua non—which is the 
life and soul of the genteel? No! none but 
Let us then not 


because the idea of drinking after other people 
we then reckon 
among the marks of true refinement a quality 
which is compatible with ignorance, with vice, 


Hans Christian Andersen has given us one 


There was once a prince of great honor and 
renown who wished to marry a real prineess. 
Many persons calling themselves princesses 
had been offered for this dignity, but there was 

adies which made 
So 
not being able to satisfy his fastidiousness on 
ai he remained for a long time unde- 
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whether her pretensions were genuine. (ny 
the place where the princess was to sleep she 
put three small peas, and on the top of them 
twenty mattresses, covering these again with 
twenty feather beds. Upon this luxurious 
couch the supposed princess retired to rest 
and in the morning she was asked how she 
had passed the night. 

“ Oh, most wretchedly !” she replied ; “there 
was something hard in my bed which distressed 
me extremely, and has bruised me all oyer 
black and blue!” 

Then they knew that her pretensions were 
not false, for none but a real princess could 
have possessed sufficient delicacy of perception 
to feel the three little peas under twenty mat- 


tresses and twenty feather beds! 
7 * ~ + * 








A HOME TYRANT. 
Fastidiousness is a dreadful weapon of do- 
mestic tyranny. Many a household can tell 
the grinding power of a selfishness which 
disguises itself under the form of delicacy of 
tastes and habits. Many are the tears of vexa- 
tion, anxiety, mortification and disappointment, 
occasioned by the unfeeling temper and incon- 
siderate exactions which are the legitimate 
fruit of undue attention to personal comfort. 
One must be little observant of what is about 
him if he have not sometimes been driven by 
the ingenious requisitions of the self-indul- 
gent, to wish that the hair-shirt, the pulse-and- 
water, and the flinty bed of the anchorite could 
be tried for the reformation of such. Provi- 
dence seems often to discipline these people 
by increasing the sensitiveness they have vo- 
luntarily induced or cherished, until it becomes 
a tormenting want which nothing in nature is 


capable of allaying. They are crushed by the 
gods their own hands have set up. 
. * * * * 


COARSENESS OF NICE PEOPLE. 

Like other things spurious, fastidiousness is 
often inconsistent with itself; the coarsest 
things are done, the cruellest things said by 
the most fastidious people. Horace Walpole 
was a proverb of epicurean particularity of 
taste, yet none of the — whom he 
vilified had a keener relish for a coarse allu- 
sion or a malicious falsehood: Beckford, of 
Fonthill, demanded that life should be thrice 
winnowed for his use, but what was his life? 
Louis XIV. was “insolently nice” in some 
things, what was he in others? If we observe 
a person proud of a reputation for fastidious- 
ness, we shall always find that the egotism 
which is its life will at times lead him to say 
or do something disgusting. We need expect 
from such people no delicate, silent self- 
sacrifice, no tender watching for others’ tastes 
or needs, no graceful yielding up of privileges 
in unconsidered trifles, on which wait no 
“ flowing thanks.” They may be kind and 
obliging to a certain extent, but when the ser- 
vice required involves anything disagreeable, 
anything offensive to the taste on which they 
pride themselves, we must apply elsewhere. 
Their fineness of nature sifts common duties, 
selecting for practice only those which wil 
pass the test; and conscience is not hurt, for 
unsuspected pride has given her a bribe. 


A FOMENTER OF DULNESS. 


One of the fruits of misplaced fastidious- 
ness is the utter and intolerable tameness 


which it induces in society. We ask for truth 
and nature in poetry inting, and fi 
nothing so charming as flashes of nature 


genius in literature ; but in society everything 
is crushed to a dead level, and by what? By 
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nnical something which claims to be 
taste, but which is in truth anything else. 
‘pis resolute frowning down or freezing up of 
whatever is spontaneous is not the operation of 
taste, but the cunning artifice of dull 
ple, who, having secured certain physical 
advantages, use them for the purpose of re- 
ressing in others whatever might threaten to 
distarb their empire. It seems strange at first 
view that this should have been practicable, 
and the reason why it is so is rather a mortify- 
ingone. The power of wealth, even of wealth 
in which we have no interest, is overwhelming. 
It has ever been so since the world began; 
whoever becomes the envied possessor of a few 
extra thousands, has a more obvious power on 
the surface of society than the man of genius 
or learning can possibly have, and if he would 
live in society he must submit to take the tone 
which has been given to it by such people. 
We need not then wonder that persons of high 
intellectual pretensions so often decline society. 
It suits not the free mind, which finds its best 
pleasure in the exercise of its highest powers, 
to spend its precious hours and energies where 
every emotion of the soul must be suppressed, 
and every independent thought is voted “ bad 
taste,” if it do not happen to chime in with the 
tone of the circle. If we wouid give our social 
intercourse the charm whose absence we so 
often regret, we must learn to distinguish be- 
tween true delicacy and justness of taste,—a 
quality referable to principles and not amenable 
to fantasy—and that fickle tyrant fastidious- 
ness, which claims despotic power, and wields 
its sceptre so capriciously that we may as well 
ask a fool to “ render a reason.” 
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Chips from the Librarp ; 
A MISCELLANY OF 


FACTS, FANCY, AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Elegies 

And quoted odes, and jewels five words long, 
That on the stretch’d forefinger of all ‘Time 
Sparkle for ever. 





Tennyson's Princess. 


THE PHILOSOPHER’S DEVOTION. 


Sine aloud, His praise rehearse 
Who hath made the Universe. 
He the boundless Heavens has spread, 
All the vital orbs has kned ; 
He that on Olympus high 
Tends his flocks with watchful eye, 
And this eye has multiplied 
Midst each flock for to reside. 
Thus as round about they stray 
Toucheth each with outstretch’d ray, 
Nimble they hold on their way, 
Shaping out their Night and Day. 
Summer, Winter, Autumn, Spring, 
Their inclined axes bring. 
Never slack they ; none respires, 
Dancing round their central fires. 
In due order as they move 
Echo's sweet be gently drove 
Through Heaven’s vast hollowness 
Which unto all corners press : 
Masic that the heart of Jove 
Moves to joy and sportful love ; 
Fills the listening sailors’ ears, 
Riding on the wand’ring spheres, 
Neither speech nor language is 
Where their voice is not transmiss. 
God is good, is wise, is strong, 
Witness all the creature throng, 
Is confess'd by every tongue 
All things back from whence they spreng, 
As the thankful rivers pay 
What they borrowed of the sea. 
Now myself I do resign, 
Take me whole, I all am thine. 
Save me, God! from self-desire, 





Death's pit, dark Hell’s raging fire, 
Envy, hatred, vengeance, ire, 
Let not lust my soul bemire. 

Quit from these thy praise I'll siag, 
Loudly sweep the trembling string. 
Bear a part, O Wisdom’s sons! 
Free’d from vain religions. 

Lo! from far I you salute, 
Sweetly warbling on my lute, 
India, Egypt, Arabie, 

Asia, Greece, and Tartarie, 
Carmel-tracts, and Lebanon 

With the Mountains of the Moon, 
From whence muddy Nile doth run 
Or where ever else you wonne ; 
Breathing in one vital air, 

One we are though distant far. 

Rise at once, let’s sacrifice, 
Odours sweet perfume the skies. 

See how heavenly lightning fires 
Hearts inflam’d with “ high” aspires! 
All the substance of our souls 

Up in clouds of incense rolls. 

Leave we nothing to our selves 

Save a voice, what need we else! 

Or an hand to wear and tire 

On the thankful lute or lyre. 

Sing aloud, His praise rehearse, 
Who hath made the Universe. 

Henry More, 1647. 


THE LITERARY UNIVERSALIST. 


A universalist, in one high bibliographical 
respect, may be said to be the only true reader ; 
for he is the only reader on whom no writing 
is lost. Too many people approve no books 
but such as are representatives of some opinion 
or passion of their own. They read not to 
have human nature reflected on them, and so 
be taught to know and to love everything ; but 
to be reflected themselves, as in a socket mir- 
ror, and so interchange admiring looks with 
their own narrow cast of countenance. The 
universalist alone puts up with difference of 
opinion, by reason of his own very difference ; 
because his difference is a right claimed by 
him in the spirit of universal allowance, and 
not a privilege arrogated by conceit. He 
loves poetry and prose, fiction and matter of 
fact, seriousness and mirth, because he is a 
thorough human being, and contains portions 
of all the faculties to which they appeal. A 
man who can be nothing but serious or nothing 
but merry, is but half a man. The lachrymal 
or the risible organs are wanting in him. He 
has no business to have eyes and muscles like 
other men. The universalist alone can put 
up with him, by reason of the very sympathy 
of his antipathy. He understands the defect 
enough to pity while he dislikes it. The uni- 
versalist is the only reader who can make 
something out cf books for which he has no 
predilection. He sees differences in them to 
sharpen his reasoning ; nay, languages, which, 
if they do nothing else, amuse his eye and set 
him thinking on other countries. He will de- 
tect old acquaintances in Arabic numerals, and 
puzzle over a sum or problem, if only to try 
and taste the curiosity of it. He is the only 
man (except a soldier or a gardener) to whom 
an army list or an almanac would not be tho- 


| roughly disgusting on a rainy day in a country 


ale-house, when nothing else readable is at 
hand, and the coach has gone “ just ten mi- 
nutes.”—Leigh Hunt’s Book for a Corner. 


CRITICAL PRAISE. 


“ Be more sparing of your praise; above all, 
of its highest terms. We should have a sense 
of mental as well as moral honor, which, while 
it makes us feel the baseness of attaining hasty 
and ignorant censure, will also forbid the 
| hasty and extravagant praise, by which we 











cannot abide. A manof honor wishes to utter 
no word by which he cannot abide. The offi- 
ces of poet, of hero-worship are sacred, and he 
who has a heart to appreciate the excellent, 
should call nothing excellent which falls short 
of being so. Leave yourself some incense 
worthy of the best; do not lavish it on the 
merely good. It is better to be too cool than 
extravagant in praise; and though mediocrity 
may be elated, if it can draw to itself undue 
honors, true greatness shrinks from the least 
exaggeration of its claims. The truly great 
are too well aware how difficult is the attain- 
ment of excellence, what labors and sacrifices 
it requires, even from genius, either to flatter 
themselves as to their works, or be other than 
grieved at idolatry from others.”—Miss S. 
Margaret Fuller. 


MORAL PARALLAX, 


There is one thing that people hardly ever 
remember, or, indeed, have imagination enough 
to conceive ; namely, the effect of each man 
being shut up in his individuality. Take a 
long course of sayings and doings in which 
many persons have been engaged, Each one 
of them is in his own mind the centre of the 
web, though, perhaps, he is at the edge of it. 
We know that in our observations of the 
things of sense, any difference in the points 
from which the observation is taken, gives a 
different view of the same thing. Moreover, 
in the world of sense, the objects and the points 
of view are each indifferent to the rest; but in 
life the points of view are centres of action 
that have had something to do with the making 
of the things looked at. If we could calculate 
the moral parallax arising from these causes, we 
should see, by the mere aid of the intellect, 
how unjust we often are in our complaints of 
ingratitude, inconstancy, and neglect. But 
without these nice calculations, such errors of 
view may be corrected at once by humility, a 
more sure method than the most enlightened 
appreciation of the cause of error. Humility 
is the true cure for many a needless heart- 
ache. 

It must not be supposed that in thus oppos- 
ing unreasonable views of social affections, 
anything is done to dissever such affections. 
The Duke of Wellington writing to a man in 
a dubious position of authority, = “ The 
less you claim, the more you will have.” 
This is remarkably true of the affections ; and 
there is scarcely anything that would make 
men happier than teaching them to watch 
against unreasonableness in their claims of re- 
gard and affection; and which at the same 
time would be more likely to insure their 
getting what may be their due.—Friends in 
Council. 


CANNING FLOORING AN IMPERTINENT. 


Before dinner, Lord ealled on Frere, 
and asked himself to dinner. From the mo- 
ment of his entry he began to talk to the 
whole party, and in French—all of us bein 
genuine English—and I was told his Frenc 
was execrable. He had followed the Russian 
army into France, and seen a good deal of the 
great men concerned in the war; of none of 
those things did he say a word, but went on, 
sometimes in English and sometimes in French, 
gabbling about cookery, and dress, and the 
like. At last he paused for a little; and I 
said a few words, remarking how a great image 
may be reduced to 9 ridiculous and con- 
temptible by bringing the constituent parts into 
men detail and mentioned the grandeur 
of the deluge, and the preservation of life in 
Genesis, and the Paradise Lost, and the ludi- 
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crous effect produced by Drayton’s description | of imagery —WiILLMort’s Journal of a Sum- 


in his Noah’s flood :— 


* And now the beasts are walking from the wood, 
As well of favin, as that chew the cud. 
The king of beasts his fury doth suppress, 
And to the ark leads down the lioness ; 
The bull for his beloved mate doth low, 
And to the ark brings on the fair-eyed cow,” &c. 








Hereupon Lord resumed, and spoke in | 
raptures of a picture which he had lately seen | 
of Noah’s Ark, and said the animals were all | 
marching two and two, the little ones first, and | 
that the elephants came last in great majesty | 
and filled up the fore-ground. “Ah! no| 
doubt, my Lord,” said Canning, “ your ele- | 
phants, wise fellows! stayed behind to pack up | 
their tranks!” ‘This floored the ambassador 
for half an hour.—Corerinee’s Table Talk. 


“ A CALENDAR OF STRAWS.” 


We are not only pleased, but turned by a 
feather. The history of a man is a calendar | 
of straws. If the nose of Cleopatra had been | 
shorter, said Pasczl, in his brilliant way, An- 
tony might have kept the world. The Mo- 
hammedans have a tradition that when their 
prophet concealed himself in Mount Shur, his 
pursuers were baffled by a spider’s web over | 
the mouth of the cave. The shadows of) 





mer in the Country. 


LOVE—SKETCHED BY A MAIDEN. 


Mavup.—Love begins sooner even than with 
sisters ; 

It has its cradle in the mother’s hope 
Long ere we see the light ; her heart beeomes 
The shrine from which unconscious blessings fall ; 
Her loving face the Heaven to which our prayers 
Are silently addressed (and oh! foretaste 
Of Love's celestial nature), ever heard 
And granted with a smile! The father, then, 
Dawns on the infant heart ; by slow degrees 
The sweet variety of household ties 
Make their abode in the delighted soul 
In order due ; the throne still vacant kept 
In full expectance of that crowning day 


| When some predestined spirit gathers up 


Into one offering its scattered wealth, 
And gives all as a tribute gladly paid. 
Poweit’s Shepherd's Well. 


Passages from é2'orks in Dress. 
THE SEA SERPENT A SHARK. 
BY SIR CHARLES LYELL, F.R.S. 


(Concluded from the last number.) 
Tue doubts, however, which since my retarn 


leaves in water, then, are to me so many les- from the United States, I have been led to en- 
sons of life. 1 call to mind Demosthenes, tertain respecting the distinct and independent 
rushing from the Athenian assembly, burning | existence of the sea serpent, arise from a 





with shame, and in the moment of degradation | 
encountered by Satyrus. It was the appari- 
tion of his sl spirit, and changed his fortune. 
The hisses of his countrymen melted into dis- 
tance. He learns the art of elocution ; and 
when he next ascended the bema his lip was 
roughened by no grit of the pebble. Again, 
Socrates meeting Xenophon in a narrow gate- 
way, stopped him, by extending his stick across 
the path, and inquiring “ How a man might | 
attain to virtueand honor?” Xenophon could | 
not answer, and the philosopher, bidding him | 
follow, became thenceforward his master in 
ethics. These incidents were shadows of | 
leaves on the stream ; but they condueted De- | 
mosthenes into the temple of eloquence, and | 
laced Xenophon by the side of Livy. We 
ve pleasing examples nearer home. Evelyn, | 
sauntering along a meadow near Says Court, | 
loitered to look in at the window of a lonely | 
thatched house, where a young man was) 
carving a cartuon of Tintoret. He requested 
permission to enter, and soon recommended | 
the artist to King Charles the Second. | 
From that day the name of Gibbons belonged 
to hiscountry. Gibboa walks by night among 
the ruins of Roman grandeur, and conceives 
his prose epic ; ‘Thorwaldsen sees a boy sitting | 
. on the steps of a house, and goes home to! 
model Mereury. Opie bends over the shoulder 
of a companion drawing a butterfly, and rizes | 
up a painter; Giotto sketches a sheep on a} 
stone, which attracts the notice of Cimabue | 
po by that way; and the rude shepherd- 
y is immortalized by Dante. Milton retires | 
to Chalfont ; and that refuge from the plague | 
gives tous Paradise Regained. Lady Austin | 
points to a sofa, and Cowper creates the 'ask. | 
A dispute about a music-desk awakens the | 
humor of the Luirin; and an apothecary’s | 
quarrel produces the Dispensary. ‘The Chan- 
cellor’s installation was approaching, and Gray | 
had promised to compose the ode ; but he could | 
not think of abeginning. A friend calls at his | 
rooms, and is received with the startling salu- 
tation, 
“Hence, avaunt! 'tis holy ground.” 
The visitor is alarmed ; but the poem is com- 


menced. That slight circumstance, a knock 
at the door, was the key to a splendid chamber 
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| others. 
| who had been on a visit to Stronsa the same 


strong suspicion that it is a known species of 
sea animal which has actually been cast ashore 
in the Orkneys, and that some of its bones are 
now preserved in our museums, showing it to 
be of the squaline family, and no stranger to 
some of the zoologists whom it has perplexed, 
nor to many of the seafaring people whom it 
has frightened. In the summer of the year 
1808, the fishermen of the Hebrides were terri- 
fied by a monster of huge size and unusual ap- 
pearance, which created a great sensation in 
Scotland. Three or four months after this ap- 
parition, the body of an enormous sea monster 
was washed ashore (Sept. 1808) on the outer 
reefs at Rothesholin Head in Stronsa, one of 
the Orkneys, where it was first observed while 


| still entire, and its length measured by two 


persons ; after which, when somewhat decay- 
ed, it was swept in by another storm, and 
stranded on the beach, and there examined by 
Mr. Neill, well known asa naturalist, 


year, but had left before this occurrence, im- 
mediately corresponded with friends on the 


composition. One said that this mane extend. 
ed from the shoulders to within two feet and ; 
half of the tail, another that it reached to mn 
tail: a variance which may entitle us to ¢,)i 
in question the alleged continuity of the hue 
down the whole back. So strong was the 
propensity in Scotland to believe that thp 
Stronsa animal was the sea serpent of the 
Norwegians, that Mr. Neill himself, afior 
drawing up for the Wernerian Society hie 
description of it from the different account. 
communicated to him, called it J/ 
Pontoppidani. 

Parts of the cranium, scapular arch, fin, and 
vertebral column were sent to Dr. Barclay o| 
Edinburgh, who had at that time the finew 
museum of comparative anatomy north of the 
Tweed, and he conceived them to belong toa 
new and entirely unknown monster. 

If the imagination of good zoologists could 
be so preoecupied as to cause them at once to 
jump to the conclusion that the Stronsa anima! 
and the Norwegian sea serpent were one and 
the same, we cannot be surprised that the 
public in general placed the most implicit 
faith in that idea. That they did so, is proved 
by a passage recently published in Beattie’s 
Life of Campbell, where the poet writes thus, 
in a letter dated February 13th, 1809 :— 


“« Of real life let me see what I have heard for 
the last fortnight: first, a snake—my friend Tel- 
ford received a drawing of it—has been found 
thrown on the Orkney Isles; a sea snake with a 
mane like a horse, four feet thick, and fifty-fiv: 
feet long. This is seriously true. Maleolm 
Laing, the historian, saw it, and sent a drawing of 
it to my friend.”* 


tls 7] dru $ 


Now here we see the great inaccuracy of 
what may be styled contemporaneons testi- 
mony of a highly educated man, who had no 
motive or disposition to misrepresent facts. 
From the Wernerian Transactions and Mr. 
Neill’s letter, I learn distinctly that Malcolm 
Laing never went to the shore of Stronsa to 
see the monster. 

Fortunately, several of the vertebra were 
forwarded, in 1809, to Sir Everard Home, in 
London, who at once pronounced thein to be- 
long to the Squalus mazrimus, or common 
basking shark. Figures of other portions sent 
to Edinbargh to Dr. Barclay, were also pub- 
lished by him in the Wernerian Transactions, 
and agree very well with Home’s decision; 
although it is clear, from Barclay’s Memoir, 
that he was very angry with the English ana- 





spot, among others with Mr. Laing, the histo- 
rian, and with a lawyer and physician, who 
collected evidence for him. Their affidavits, 
taken in 1808, respecting the monster, were 
published in the Transactions of the Werne- 
rian Society, of which Mr. Neill was secretary, 
and were accompanied by a drawing of the 
skeleton, obviously ideal and very incorrect, 
with six legs and a long tail curving several 
times vertically. The man who sketched it 
reached the spot too late, and when scarcely 
any part of the animal remained entire ; and 
the ontline is admitted to have been taken by 
him and altered from a figure chalked out upon 
a table by another man who had seen it, while 
one witness denied its resemblance to what he 
had seen. Buta carpenter, whose veracity, I 
am informed by Mr. Neill (in a letter dated 
1848), may be trusted, had measured the car- 
case, when still whole, with his foot-rule, and 
found it to be fifty-five feet long, while a person 
who also measured it when entire, said it was 
nine fathoms long. The bristles of the mane, 
each fourteen inches in length, and described 
as having been luminous in the dark, were no 
doubt portions of a dorsal fin in a state of de- 


| tomist for setting him right, and declaring it to 
| be a shark. It was indeed very difficult to be- 
lieve on any but the most convincing evidence 
that a carcase which was fifty-five feet long 
could be referable to a species, the larges! 
known individual of which has never exceed- 
| ed thirty-five or forty feet. But there seems 
no escape from Home’s verdict; for the verle- 
bre are still in the College of Surgeons, 
where I have seen them, quite entire, and +° 
identical with those of the Squalus maximus, 
that Mr. Owen is unwilling to imagine they 
ean belong to any other species of the salve 
genus, 

Mr. Neill tells me in his letter, that the 
basking shark is by no means uncommon |! 
the Orkneys, where it is called the bockm«r, 
and a large one was killed in Stromuess [!:r- 
bor in 1804, when he was there; yet it was 
agreed by all with whom he spoke in 15°; 
that the Stronsa animal was double the leng"! 
of the largest hockmar ever stranded in thei! 
times in Orkney. 

Unfortunately, no one observed the habits 











* Campbell's Life, vol. ii. pp. 169, 170. 
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ions of the monster before it was cast 
prev but the Rev. Donald Maclean, of 
Small Isles in the Hebrides, was requested to 
draw up a statement of what he recollected of 
the creature which had so much alarmed the 
fishermen in the summer of the same year. 
Before he penned his letter, which was printed 
as an appendix to Barclay’s Memoir in 1809,* 
he had clearly been questioned by persons who 
were under the full persuasion that what he 
had seen, and the Stronsa animal, were iden- 
tieal with Pontoppidan’s sea serpent. Maclean 
informs us, that it was about the month of 
June, 1808, when the huge creature in ques- 
tion, which looked at a distance like a small 
rock in the sea, gave chase to his boat, and he 
saw it first from the boat, and afterwards from 
the land. 

Its head was broad, of a form somewhat 
oval; its neck rather smaller. It moved by 
undulations up and down. When the head 
was above water, its motion was not so quick ; 
when most elevated, it appeared to take a view 
of distant objects. It directed its “ monstrous 
head,” which still continued above water, to- 
wards the boat, and then plunged violently 
under water in pursuit of them. Afterwards, 
when he saw it from the shore, “ it moved off 
with its head above water for about half a 
mile before he lost sight of it. Its length he 
believed to be from seventy to eighty feet.” 
“ About the same time the crews of thirteen 
fishing boats, off the island of Canna, were 
terrified by this monster ; and the crew of one 
boat saw it coming towards them, between 
Rum and Canna, with its head high above 
water.”’} 

Mr. Maclean adds, evidently in answer to a 
question put by his correspondent, that he saw 
nothing of the mane ; and adds, “ when near- 
est to me it did not raise its head wholly above 
water, so that the neck being under water, I 
could perceive no shining filaments thereon, if 
it had any.” And he also observes ; “ It had 
no fin that I could perceive, and seemed to me 
to move progressively by undulations up and 
down.” Most of my readers are probably 
satisfied by this time, that if nothing had 
come down to us but oral testimony, or even 
published accounts without figures respecting 
the creature seen in the Hebrides in 1808, as 
well as that afterwards stranded in Orkney, 
we should all of us have felt sure that both of 
them were one and the same monster, and no 
other than the sea snake of Pontoppidan, or 
that so often seen on the eastern coast of North 
America. How much delusion in this case 
has been dispelled by the preservation of a 
few bones! May we not then presume that 
other sea serpents were also sharks? If so, 
how are we to reconcile recorded appearances 
with this hypothesis ?_ It was justly remark- 
ed by Dr. Fleming, in his British’ Animals, 
1828 (p. 174), that Maclean's account of a 
creature, Which raised its head above the water 
and viewed distant objects, was opposed to the 
idea of its being referable to the class of carti- 
laginous fishes, for no shark lifts its head out 
of the sea as it swims. I may also remark, 
that the descriptions commonly given, both by 
the Norwegians and North Americans, would 
agree better with the appearance ofa large seal 
with a mane, chased by a shoal of porpoises, 
than with a shark. 

But when we question the evidence more 
closely, we must make great allowance for the 
incompetence of observers wholly ignorant of 
zoology. In the first place, we must dismiss 
from our minds the image of a shark as it ap- 





* Wern. Trans. vol. i. p. 444. 
t Wern. Trans. Edinburgh, vol. i. p. 444. 





pears when out of the water, oras stuffed in a | the fins would be always mingled with waves 
museum. Of the Squalus maximus, when | of the sea, which are said, in the Norwegian 
immersed, but swimming near the surface, | accounts of 1845, to have been so great that 
three points only could be seen above water at ' they broke on the coast in calm weather, when 
the same lime, namely, the prominence of the | the serpent swam by, as if a steamer at full 
back, with the first dorsal fin; secondly, the | speed was passing near the shore. 
second dorsal fin ; and thirdly, the upper lobe! 1 conclude, therefore, that the sea serpent of 
of the tail. |North America and the German Ocean is a 
Dr. Melville informed me that he once saw | shark, probably the Squalus maximus, a spe- 
a large species of shark, swimming at the rate |cies which seems, from the measurements 
of ten miles an hour, in Torres Strait, off Aus- | taken in Orkney in 1808, to attain sometimes, 
tralia ; and, besides the lateral flexures of the | when old, a much larger size than had ever 
tail, which are the principal propelling power, been previously imagined. It may be objected 
the creature described as it advanced a series | that this opinion is directly opposed to a great 
of vertical undulations, not by the actual bend- | body of evidence which has been accumulat- 
ing of the body itself, but by the whole anime] | ing for nearly a century, derived partly from 
first rising near to the surface and then dip- | experienced sea-faring men, and partly from 
ping down again, so that the dorsal fin and | observers on the land, some of whom were of 
part of the back were occasionally lifted up to the educated class. I answer that most of 
a considerable height. Now it strikes me,|them caught glimpses only of the creature 
that if a very huge shark was going at the rate | when in rapid motion and in its own element, 
of twenty miles an hour, as stated by some of | four-fifths or more of the body being submerg- 
the observers, that portion of the back which | ed; and when, at length, the whole carcase of 
emerged in front might easily be taken for the|a monster mistaken for a sea snake was 
head, and the dorsal fin behind it for the mane ; | stranded, touched, and measured, and parts of it 
and in this manner we may explain the three sent to the ablest anatomists and zoologists in 
projecting points, given in the drawing, sketch- | Scotland, we narrowly escaped having trans- 
ed from memory, by Mr. Barry of Nova Scotia. |mitted to us, without power of refutation, a 
The smaller undulations seen by the same tale as marvellous and fabulous concerning its 
person, intervening between the three larger, | form and nature, as was ever charged against 
may very well be referred to a series of waves Pontoppidan by the most sceptical of his 
raised in the water by a rapid passage | critics.* 
through it of so bulky a body. Inded, some | : = 
of the drawings which I have seen of the | GOSSIP OF GORE HOUSE. 
northern sea snake, agree perfectly with the | [From anentertaining article attributed to Henry Wikorr> 
idea of the projecting back of a shark followed | ee ee aoe 
by a succession of waves, diminishing in size | CECRPORD AND WELTCER. 
as they recede fromthe dorsal prominence. _| “ Watrote” (whom the writer met at the sale 
The parts before mentioned as alone visible | of Strawberry Hill), “ disliked me as a younger 
above water would form so small a portion of and rival collector. If”—and the old man 
the whole body, that they might easily convey churned his words spitefully, a light foam set- 
the notion of narrowness as compared to great | tling from time to time on his lips as he rapidly 
length; and the assertion of a few witnesses | went on—“ if he could see me here now, fix- 
that the dorsal projections were pointed, may | ing on the things I mean to buy, he would even 
have arisen from their having taken a more | wish himself back again. Horace Walpole’s 
accurate look at the shape of the fins, and dis- taste,” he added, with vehemence, “ was bad. 
tinguished them better from the intervening He was an offalist.” 
waves of the sea. But, according to this 
view, the large eyes seen in the “ blunt head” 


by several observers, must have been imagi-| We were examining a portfolio of rare prints 
nary, unless in cases where they may have | together, and came to a portrait of the recluse 
reaily been looking at a seal. It can hardly ‘of St. Just, engraved, however, from a picture 
be doubted that some goud marksmen, both in| when he still wore the diadems of Germany 
Norway and New England, who tired at the | and Spain. After commenting on his charac- 
animal, sent bullets into what they took to ve | ter in terms of praise, perhaps on account of 
the head; and the fact that the wound seems jj; having exhausted his ambition, or for his 


never to have produced serious injury, although contempt of the nothingness of fame, he sud- 
in one case blood flowed freely, accords per- | denly said— 


fectly with the hypothesis that they were firing) « ‘Pppis is a very good likeness. I can say 
at the dorsal prominence, and not at the head) <9 for [ have seen him.” 
of ashark. ‘I'he opinion of most of the ob-| 
servers é lations were coincident; * Afier the above was writien, a letter appeared in the 
wet at ory wade " ; of tl English newspapers, by Captain M-@uhae, R.N., of the 
with the rapid movements o the creature,| nedaius frigate, dated Oct. 7, 1848, giving an account of 
agrees well with our theory, which refers the | « the ea serpent” soon by —~ Aug. 6, 1848. lat. 24° 44! 
ato 4 »tj av |S between the Cape and St. Helena, about 300 miles dis- 
greater number of the projections to waves of the | tant from the western coast of Africa; the length eati- 
sea. On the other hand, as several! of the prot " mated at sixty feet, head held four feet above waver, with 
1 s al, consisting of three fins and | something like the mane of a horse on its back, which 
berance =e re ns I e aaa f these | was straight and inflexible. Professor Owen has declared 
a part of the bac » the emergence S IESE | his opinion, after seeing the drawing of the animal, sent 
parts may explain what other witnesses be- to the admiralty by Captain ao “ that it may have 
a . | been the largest of the seal tribe, the sea-elephant of the 
mse: Dr. Eee has suggested = a oe | southern whalers, Phoca probescides, wiieh aumpetiones 
if the speed were as great as Ca, é | attains a length of thirty feet, and individuals of which 
progressive movement suchas he hasdescribed, | have been known to have been floated by icebergs towards 
7 ‘ould be first submerged and | the Cape. This species has coarse hair on the upper part 
the three fins would be first submerged, of its inflexible trank which might appear like a mane. 
then re-emerge in such rapid succession, that | The chief impelling force would be the deeply immersed 
the image of one set would be retained on the | terminal fins and tail, which would create a long eddy, 


. 2 - | readily mistakable for an indefinite prolongation of the 
retina of the eye after another set had become | pod ” ? 


isi > j unt over and r. Owen's conjecture appears to me very probable ; 
visible, and they might Me = a. " Al-| but, before | heard it, 1 had made up my mind that the 
over again, and multiplie  ingennitely. = 44!) creature seen by Captain M‘Quhae differed from the sea 
though I think this explanation unnecessary in | serpent of the Norwegians and New Englanders, from 
most cases, such a confusion of the images | Whose description it varies materially, especially in the 


4 absence, when at full speed, of apparent undulations, or 
seems very possible, when we recollect that) dorsal prominenees. ; 





BECKFORD’S PERSONAL ACQUAINTANCE WITH 
CHARLES V. 
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“I know, sir, you have seen a great deal 
more than most people,” [ replied, smiling; 
“buat Charles V. has been dead nearly 300 
years.” 

“ Very true,” returned Mr, Beckford, “ but, 
for all that, I have seen him.” 

He said this so positively, that I stared with 
astonishment, beginning to ask myself if I 
had got into company with the Wandering Jew. 

* When ! was first in Spain,’ pursued he, 
“although my visit was ostensibly for my own 
amnsement, | had been charged by the Queen 
of Portugal with certain matters of importance 
to the court of Spain, and more facilities were 
given me for seeing whatever I pleased than 
any foreigner had enjoyed before. 1 had only 
to express a wish, and it was immediately 
gratified. When I went tothe Escurial, I said 
that I should like to.see the body of Charles V. 
as he lay embalmed in his coffin. The tomb 
was consequently opened, and I saw his face as 
distinctly as I see yours now, as plainly as this 
engraving shows it. ‘There’s only one differ- 
ence—the mouth had slightly fallen in, but the 
rest of the features were as prominent as in his 
lifetime. I shall never forget them.” 


TWO WEDDINGS. 


“You would have sympathized,” said Mr. 
A—— F {Albany Fonblanque], address- 
ing me across the table, “ with a lady of my 
acquaintance, whose marriage took place un- 
der circumstances rather disagreeable to a 
sensitive person. One of the Indian chiefs 
who were lately exhibiting, at Exeter or the 
Egyptian Hall, I forget which, prevailed upon 
an English girl to become his wife, and the 
were married at St. Martin’s, the parish chure 
in which my friend lived. Her wedding, un- 
luckily, had been fixed for the same day; and 
to make the matter worse, it was Easter Mon- 
day, so that when her party got into the church 
the crowd they found there, assembled to see 
the Indian sacrifice, was tremendous ; and they 
had to wait till their turn came. This would 
not have signified so much, vut as the uniape- 
way warrior did not appear at the altar in his 
war-paint, with tomahawk and necklace of 
bears’ claws, but was dressed like a respectable 
London mechanic, half the people present 
didn’t know which was which; and when the 
Earl of left the church with his bride, 
they were followed by the roaring mob, hur- 
raing and shouting all the way to Spring Gar- 
dens; they didn’t disperse, either, till they 
were assured that the Swift Eagle and his 
squaw had embarked in the penny steamer at 
Hungerford Stairs to spend the honeymoon in 
Ratcliffe-Highway. My friends had a narrow 
escape of the marrowbones and cleavers.” 

“ A strange kind of marriage took place the 
other day,” said Dr. Q——, “ where 1 was 
present. It was the wedding of one of the 
daughters of Lord E He was dying at 
the time, but would have the ceremony per- 
formed in his own drawing-room. He sat 
propped up in a chair, unable to speak; and 
the newly-married couple and all the guests 
filed past him and left him alone, at his own 
desire—expressed by signs—todie. Hisdeath 











was imperishable. “A moins qu’on ne le 
casse pas,” was my reply ; on which Madame 
Jacotot shut down the lid of her casket and 
wished me good morning. 


THE COUCH OF JOSEPHINE. 


In the adyla penetralia of the mansion—the 
dressing-room and bedroom of Lady Blessing- 
ton—amidst crowds of costly and beautiful 
objects, there was one that was interesting 
from the associations which surrounded it. 
At the further extremity of the inner apartment 
the eye was attracted to a superb bedstead, 
which reflected the rich blue satin hangings 
and fine muslin curtains with which it was 
decorated, in a large pier glass let into the 
wall behind it. The bedstead itself, of white 
and gold, was richly carved; but it owed its 
chief value to the fact of its having once be- 
longed to Josephine Beauharnais. Under that 
canopy the discrowned empress, and repudiat- 
ed wife, had sighed through many a sleepless 
night, mourning the loss of him whom love 
had been unable to bind ; and haply foreseeing 
with prophetic eye the bitter future reserved to 
avenge her for his misplaced ambition. An 
upholsterer carried off this bedstead—figura- 
tively—for something short of £20. 





THE LATE HARMANUS BLEECKER. 


Tue death of ‘the Honorable Harmanvs 
BLEECKER is announced at Albany. He had 
reached the three-score and ten of human life, 
and his departure was not unexpected. The 
Post thus notices the leading incidents of his 
career :— 


“Mr. Bleecker was a descendant of the celebrated John 
Jansen Bleecker, the ancestor of the Bleeckers in this 
State, and was the son of Jacob Bleecker, a merchant of 
meme one of its best and most esteemed citizens. After 
receiving a classical education, Mr. Bleecker entered the 
law office of John V. Henry, Esq., and was admitted to 
practice at the bar of this State in 1801,in the twenty- 
second year of his age. He subsequently entered into a 

rofessional copartnership with Theodore Sedgwick, 
Esq. brother of the late Henry and Robert Sedgwick, 
which connexion endured for many years, and proved ho- 
norable and lucrative to both. Mr. Bleecker was elected 
to Congress in 1810, from the city of Albany, during which 
period he acted wich the old federal party, and was one of 
those who opposed the last war with England. He was 
offered the post of Adjutant General, by Governor Clinton, 
to whom he had been actively opposed for many previous 
years. He declined the office, but appreciated the magna- 
nimity which dictated the proposal. On the accession of 
Mr. Van Buren to the Presidency, Mr. Bleecker was sent 
tothe Hague as the American Minister, where he made 
an impression which will not be effaced in our generation. 
During his residence at the Hague, he married a lady of 
the country, whose beauty and accomplishments have 
made her a conspicuous ornament of the circles in which 
she moves, and with whom he has once visited Holland 
since the close of his mission. Mr. Bleecker spoke and 
wrote the Dutch language with perfect purity and ele- 
gance, which, united to his engaging manners and irresisti- 
bie dignity, procured for him, on his retirement from that 
mission, an official expression of regret at his departure 
from the Dutch government,—a compliment the more flat- 
tering, as it is almost without a precedent. Mr. Bleecker 
was one of the most cultivated gentlemen in the State, 
and was distinguished in whatever circle he moved, tor 
the simple and finished dignity of his manners. His un- 
compromising sense of justice was proverbial, and made 
him the frequent and final arbiter of manifold disputes and 
differences among his acquaintances. He was possessed 
of a moderate fortune, which evabled him to consult his 
tastes in the occupation of his time during the latter years 
of his life, a privilege of which he availed himself 
wisely.” 


To this we must add our personal testimony 








actually took place a few hours afterwards. 
A marriage contracted under such circum- | 
stances ought, in compensation, to turn out a 
happy one.” 

MADAME JACOTOT. 


I have always been fond of porcelain paint- 
ings, ye I do not quite agree with Madame 
Jacotot, who once showed me in Paris a very 
valuable collection of miniatures which she had 
been commissioned to execute for Charles X.; 





and after dilating on their merits, more Gallico, 
summed up by saying that that style of art 


to the sincere kindliness of the man, his love 
of justice, the activity, independence, and ex- 
actness of his mental habits. He was a true 
republican, a man of equal force and simplicity 
of character. Should his journal of European 
travel see the light, it will bear witness to the 
carefulness and fidelity of his observations of 
society. His letters, too, are doubtless emi- 
nently worthy of preservation. His friend- 
ships were with some of the best men of his 
day, from the survivors of whom some worthy 
memorial of the man is justly due to his 
country. 





Publishers’ Circular. 


To Rrapers ann Corresponpents.— 


“ : “Aphorisms” 
received, with thanks, and shall appear imme 
4 . ie- 
diately —We have received the forcible address 
of the Rev. Dr. Cummings, and shal! Present some 


of its points to our readers. 
> New Subscribers may be supplied with the 
numbers of the present volume from. the nice. 
mencement. A new volume was begun on the 
7th July. A few sets of the Literary World 
hand from the first number, complete. 
LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
Ruporru Garricve has issued a specimen num. 
ber of the “ Iconographic Encyclopedia of 
Literature, and Art,” edited by Spencer 
Professor of Natural Science in Dickinson 
Carlisle, Pa. It is to be illustrated by 500 stee] 
engravings. We speak advisedly when we ¢all 
the attention of the trade to this as a work novel 
in its character, of striking interest, great beauty 
in the illustrations, and of decided practical value 
and importance. It is an adaptation of a German 
work, which has been received with great fayor 
We may describe it as a pictorial cyclopedia car. 
ried to a perfection which unites popular effec: 


on 


Scienc eC, 
F. Baird, 
College, 


with scientific accuracy in the best sense of the 
terms. 
Messrs. Harper have now ready Lygzy’s 


Second American Tour, and the second yolume 
of Mr. Hildreth’s valuable American History. 
which increases in interest as it enters upon less 
cultivated ground. 

Messrs. AprLeTon have issued Hearts and 
Homes ; or Social Distinction. A story. By 
Mrs. Ellis. ‘To be completed in two parts. The 
first edition (a large one) of Lady Alice is already 
exhausted. : 

Messrs. Puttirs and Sampson of Boston, an- 
nounce LamaRTINE’s History of the Revolution of 
1848. 

Messrs. Strincer and Townsenp have pub- 
lished Jane Shore, or the Goldsmith’s wife. By 
the author of Susan Hopley.—Georgina Ham- 
mond, by the author of the Poor Cousin. They 
have in press “ My Sister Minnie,” by the same 
author. 


LIST OF BOOKS PUBLISHED IN ENGLAND FROM, 
THE 29TH OF MAY TO THE 14TH OF JUNE. 


Architecture for Iron, Slate, Slab, Hollow Brick Pottery 
Fire and Rot Proof Timber, and other Superior and Chro- 
nomical Materials. 8vo. pp. 60, sd. 2s. Arnold (T. K.)- 
A First Classical Atlas. 8vo. 15 maps, cl. 7s. 6d. Augus 
tine (S.)\—Homilies. Translated, with Notes and Indices. 
In 2 vols. Vol. 2, 8vo. pp 700, cl. 16s (Libr. Fathers, 
Vol. 29). Balmey.—* Protestantism and Catholicism 
compared in their effects upon European Civilization.” 
Trans. 8vo. pp. 452, cl. 9s. Billings (R. W.)—The In- 
finity of Geometric Design exemplified. 4to pp. 16,39 
pete cl. 25s. Brandon (R. & J. A.)—The Open Timber 

oofs of the Middle Ages. 4to. cl. £3 3s. Butler (W. A.) 
—Sermons, Memoir by Rev. T. Woodward, M.A. &vo. 
Dublin, pp. 636, cl. 12s. Canada.—Shall we Keep the 
Canadas? 8vo. pp. 26, sd.Js. Child's (The) First His- 
tory of Rome. 12mo. pp. 226, cl. 4s. Confessions ot a 
Hypochondriac. By M. R.C. 8. Post 8vo. pp. 312, Is.6d. 
Cope (W. H.)—A Collection of Anthems by Eminent 
Euglish Composers. 4to. pp. 112, bds. 93. Cotter (J. R.)— 
Popular and Practice! Treatises and Discourses for the 
Times. 12mo. pp. 428, cl. 6s. Crayford, or, the Force ot 
Inflnence. 2 vols. post 8vo. pp. 444, cl. 15s. Crusius (6 
Ch.)—Complete Greek and English Lexicon of the Poems 
of Homer and the Homeride. 1 vol. 8vo. pp. 558, bound, 
i8s. Enchanted Doll (The) ; a Fairy Tale for Litile l'eo 

le. By Murk Lemon. Iliust. by Doyle. Sq. pp. 78, bd. 3s 60. 
‘acts and Observations on “ Cutting Coats ;” with a Map, 
containing a full size Draft of Coits. 4to pp. 12, sd. Ils 
Gordon (J.)—Lunar and ‘Time Tables, adapted to New, 
Short, and Accurate Methods for finding the Longitude. 
Roy. 8vo. pp. 202, cl. 108. Grove (Mrs. E.)—Calendar 0! 
Nature; or, the Seasons of England Part 1, pp. 53. 1° 
plates, 25s. Head (G )—Rome: a Tour of Many Days 
3 vols. 8vo. pp. 1412, cf. 36s. Herbert (A.)—Cyclops Chris 
tianus; or, an Arguinent to disprove the supposed Anti 
quity of the Stonehenge and other Megalithic Erections i 
England and Brittany. By A. Herbert. 8vo. pp. 244. ©. 
6s. History of the Puritans in England and the Pilgrim 
Fathers. 1 vol. 12mo. pp. 508, cl. 3s. 6d. Kingsmill J )— 
Prisons and Prisoners. By Joseph Kingsmill. 12mo. p?- 
196, cloth, 4s. Kling (H.)—The Chess Euclid. 8v0. ))- 
26, pl. cl. 88. Kynaston (Lieut. A. F.)—Casualties Afloat 
with Practical Suggestions for their Prevention and Rem’ 
dy. Cloth, 7s. 6d. Lyell (C.)-A Second Visit the 
United States 2 vols. post 8vo. pp. 788, cl. lds. Magic 
(The) of Kindness. By the Brothers Mayhew. 


To be concluded next week. 
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HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, 


FROM THE DISCOVERY OF THE CONTINENT TO THE ORGANIZATION OF 
GOVERNMENT UNDER THE FEDERAL CONSTITUTION. 


By RICHARD HILDRETH. 
VOLUME II. NOW READY.—Volume III. will be Published in August. 


To be completed in Three Elegant Octavo Volumes. 


Price, muslin, $2 00; sheep, $2 25; half calf, $2 50. 





Opinions of the Press. 


“ This important work presents, in a compact and popular form, the first complete 
history of the United States that has ever appeared. ‘I'he author's pursuits and studies 
have prepared him for the most faithful and skilful execution of his task. The style 
is characterized by great perspicuity, force, and gracefulness ; the narrative is unincam- 
bered, and the tone of the history sonnd and scholar-like. He gives the great mass in 
our reading country jusi the history which is adapted to their wants, and which, we 


have no doubt, will at once gain the position that it deserves, of a popular, readable | 


pook for the million, which may be relied on for the correctness of its details, while it 
wins the attention by the simple beauty of its narrative.”"—Corr. Bostoa Chronotype. 


“It is full of detail, bears marks of care and research, and is written under the guid- | it puts together clearly, consecutively, and we believe with strict impartiality, the 


ance of clear sight and good judgment, rather than of theory, philosophical or historical 
—or of prejudice of any sort whatever. We trust it will be widely read."—N. Y. Cou- 
rier and Enquirer. 

“ We welcome it as a simple, faithful, lucid, and elegant narrative of the grand events 
of American history. It wiil prove a faithful guide through the labyrinth of affairs, and 
prepare the reader for any general views and inferences that may be presented from 
whatever source. The impartiality, good judgment, penetration, and diligent research 
of the author are conspicuous in its composition ; the great brevity of its statements, 
while it does not produce obscurity, prevents it from becoming tedious ; and its orderly 
arrangement and symmetrical proportions leave a picture in the mind of a pleasing, 
jum jous whole, without confusion in any of its parts.”"— Tribune. 

« We value it because of its impartiality. His very patriotism, though high principled 

and sincere, is sober and discriminate, and appears to be held in strong check by the con- 
trolling recollection that he is writing for the world and posterity, and that, if the facts 
which he publishes wil! not honor his country and his countrymen, fulsome laudation 
cannot add to their glory. The political advocate, the orator, and the declaimer are 
swallowed up in the historian. Compression is another excellence in this work. Brief 
comparatively as is the time covered by this first volume (a couple of centuries), the 
events to be narrated are multitudinous and complicated. Yet by the force of com- 
pression every important fact is recorded, and the whole lucidly, though briefly, spread 
before the reader. The reader peruses page after page with the ever-present con- 
sciousness that he is heaping up knowledge in the storehouse of his mind.”"— Com. Adv 





} 
| 
| 
| 





“ Its style is free, strong, and eminently graphic: and the tone and spirit of the work, 
free from prejudice, impartial, and eminently satisf ctory.”—Evening Mirror. 


“The writer is obviously well acquainted with the history of this republic. His 
learning seems to be exceedingly minute, and his diligence unwearying. His book is 
doubtless an important contribution to American history.”’—Evening Post. 

* This is an interesting, valuable, and very attractive work. tis a life-like and reli- 
able history of the most remarkable series of events in the annals of the world.”’—Journal 
of Commerce. 


“ We feel assured his history has the merit of authenticity. It is a book of records ; 


events of American history; and we are convinced that it is destined to become a stan- 
dard book of reference. ‘The work indicates patient, honest, and careful research, sys- 
tematic arrangement, and lucid exposition.”"— Home Journal. 


“ This is a work of real value, because faithful to its object, and eminently free from 
everything extrinsic ; a plain narration of facts and events—a history of men and things, 
divested of the romance which clings like a glittering veil to the life of our country, and 
which no previous historiographer has had force enough to throw off. Mr. Hildreth isa 
writer of known ability and strength—one that needs not the garniture of fiction to give 
attraction to hisstyle.”"—Newark Advertiser. 

“ For manner and matter this elaborate history has elicited glowing encomiums from 
those fully competent to express an opinion in regard to it."--4lb. Evening Journal. 

“ The author's plan is certainly excellent, and his style at once smooth and masterly 
—with none of the pompous fustian and ambitious puerilities which so frequently dis- 
figure the pages of some others."'"—Scott’s Weekly. 

“Asa series of brief, clear, unvarnished, anembellished statements, the volume is a va- 
luable addition to our historical literature. ‘The lover and student of history will prize it. 
It is the fruit of wide research and hard labor. It is not a dul? or tedious narrative ; the 
points are well selected, and it is adapted as a whole, to sustain the jaterest of the read- 
er continuously, from first to last. It is a book which sober seekers after historical 
knowledge ‘ will notlet die. It has those features of severe simplicity and trathful- 


. ‘ness which will render it an enduring legacy to the future.” —Christian Watchman. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


A SECOND VISIT TO THE UNITED STATES. 
By SIR CHARLES LYELL, F.R.S. 
President of the Geological Society of London, Author of “ The Principles 
of Geology,” and “ Travels in North America.” 2 vols. 12mo. muslin, 
$1 50; paper, $1 20. 
“ This is an agreeable and instructive book of travels ; such, we apprehend, as all fair 
Americans will be content to read.""—Athenaum. 


“ Prepared by his former visit, he was ready at once to enter upon his course of obser- 
vation, and we find from the beginning to the end, the same temperance and intelligence 
which distinguished his preceding publication ; important views as regards the scientific 
portion of his expedition, and clear and interesting notices of the people of every class or 
race, and in every locality. The work needs no further introduction : its generalizations 
are instructive, and its details entertaining. On religious and political subjects, Sir 
Charles evinces the most impartial sound sense; and in the notices of manners and 
habits, with illustrative anecdote, he has hit the happy medium which begets popu- 
larity. * * * We repeat that this work has given us great satisfaction, and well 
merits the public regard.” —Literary Gazette. 


“ The book abounds in social sketches, and anecdotes, and incidents, illustrative of 
society in all its var.ous classes.— London Spectator. 


SOUTHEY’S COMMON-PLACE-BOOK. 


Being Choice Selections from Celebrated Authors. Edited by his Son-in- 
law, Rev. J. Woop Warrer, B.D. Parts I. and II. Paper 50 cents 
each ; or, both parts handsomely bound in cloth, $1 25. 


HISTORY OF JULIUS CESAR. 


By JACOB ABBOTT. 
12mo. handsomely bound in muslin, with an elegantly Illuminated Title- 
Page, and numerous Engravings on Wood. Price 60 cents. 








GIESELER’S ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY 


From the Fourth Edition, Revised and Amended. Translated from the 
German by Samvet Davinson, LL.D., Professor of Biblieal Literature 
and Ecclesiastical History in the Lancashire Independent College. 

Vols. I. and II. 8vo. muslin, price $3. 

“ For eight years past { have used Gieseler as my Only text-book of historical instruc- 
tion, and the more [ use it the higher is my estimation of its merits. Both the plan and 
execution of the work make it ezactly the thing for clergymen and theological student 
in our country at the present time. Subjects are to be investigated anew, and the’ origi- 
nal sources must be appealed to; and Gieseler, by the copious extracts which he gives 
from these original sources, affords the student an advantage which he can find in no 
other church historian.”—Eztract from Letter of Dr. C. FE. Stowe, Prof. Bibl. Lit. & 
Ch. Hist , Lane Theol. Sem. 


“These volumes will be deemed necessary to a clear comprehension of the ecclesias- 
tical histury of the past. Nowhere else can so much information be found so com- 
pactly combined ""—.4lb. Evg. Journal. 





“The text is very brief, and every fact stated in the most condensed form, while the 
reference to authorities is immense, and denotes an amount of research in the author, 
which makes his work reliable.’""—Springfield Repub. 


CHALMERS’S SERMONS. 
From 1798 to 1847. 
EDITED BY REV. WILLIAM HANNA, LL.D. 
Forming the sixth volume of “Chalmers’s Posthumous Works.” 12mo., 
muslin, $1 ; sheep, $1 25. 


DANTE’S INFERNO. 


A Lirerat Prosk Transiation, with the Text of thg Original. By 
Dr. Joun A. Carntyte. With Portrait of Dante. 12mo. muslin. 
Price $1. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 82 Cliff street, New York. 
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“NEW BOOKS IN PREPARATION. 
The following Works will be issued by’ 


CAREY & HART, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
I. 
THIERS’ NAPOLEON. VOL. 2. 


Uniform with the fine and coarse Editions, in cloth gilt 
and cloth gilt backs. (Now ready.) 


Il. 
THE POTTLETON LEGACY. 


A STORY 
Of Town and Country. 


By ALBERT SMITH. 
Complete in one volume, 160 pages, price 25 cts. 
Ill. 

CON CREGAN. ° Part 6. 

TUE IRISH GIL BLAS. 


By SAMUEL LOVER, 
Price 6} cts. 


IV. 
THE MANUFACTURE OF IRON. 
IN ALL ITS VARIOUS BRANCHES. 
By FREDRICK OVERMAN, 
Mining Engineer. 
Illustrated by 150 Engravings. 
Vv. 
LIFE OF MAXIMILIAN ROBESPIERRE, 
With Extracts from his Correspondence. 
By G. H. LEWES. 
Vi. 
MEMOIRS OF MARIE ANTOINETTE 
By MADAM CAMPAN. 
(Uniform with “ Memoirs of Josephine "'}. 
In 2 vols, 12mo., cloth extra gilt. 
Vil. 
PHYSICAL ASTRONOMY. 
By SIR JOHN HERSCHELL. 
In one volume I2mo. 
Vil, 
NEW TIMON. 
A Remance of London. 


By SIR E. BULWER LYTTON. 
Third American from the 4th London Edition. 


THE 


Ix. 
MEMOIRS OF ANNE BOLEYN, 


Queen of Henry VIII. 
By MISS BENGER. 


x 


THE DRAWING-ROOM SCRAP-BOOK | 


For 1850.: 


Elegantly Illustrated by 20 superb Plates. 
In 1 vol. quarto, richly gilt. 


XI. 
SOUTHEY’S MISCELLANIES, AND 
ESSAYS. 
Uniform with ‘ Macaulay's,” 
Miscellanies.” 
Xi. 


LEAVES FROM THE NOTE BOOK 
OFA 


MISSISSIPPI STEAM DOCTOR. 
With Illustrations by Darley. 
XIll. 
THE RUBY for 
With 10 Engravings. 
e XIV. 
PRINCESS LAMBALLE’S MEMOIRS. 


By A LADY OF RANK. 
je tf Uniform with “ Memoirs of Josephine.” 


and “ Carlyle’s 


1850. 
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D. APPLETON & CO. Publish this Week. 
I. 
HOMES AND HEARTS: 


OR, SOCIAL DISTINCTION. 
A STORY. 


By MRS. ELLIS, Author of the “Women of England,” 


&e., &e. 


Part 1. containing 350 pages, 8vo. Price 50 cts. 
TO BE COMPLETED IN TWO PARTS, FORMING ONE HANDSOME OCTAVO VOLUME. 


“ We are delighted to meet again with Mrs. Ellis in one of those 
talents and excellent principles enable her as powerfully to adorn. 
large, assured that it contains valuable matter to amuse as well as instruct.” 


charming walks of literature, which her hi h 
We heartily commend her work to the public at 


«The story begins to be deeply interesting, and like all Mrs. Ellis’s works, itis made the medium of much whoie- 


some common sense advice.”— The Cri 
“ [tis one of the best productions 
great practical importance.""—Courier and Enquirer 


of this excellent writer—full of deep and touching interest, and urging lessons of 


* There are occasional apostrophes in the work worthy her happiest moments." —Aberdeen Banner. 


Il. 
THE MAIDEN AUNT. 
A STORY. 
Be Oy ~8B. 


REPRINTED FROM THE LAST LONDON EDITION. 


One volume, I12mo. handsomely printed in large type, paper covers, 50 cts.; cloth, 75 cts. 
“One of the most intensely interesting works we ever read.” 
“ Vigorously as well as pleasantly written.—We like the useful and moral purpose that the author keeps con- 


IIf. 


stantly in view.” 


D. A. & Co. HAVE 


THE NE 


or rather may be, a great writer. 


bear.”’— Boston Post. 


JUST PUBLISHED 


LADY ALICE; 


OR, 


W UNA. 


A NOVEL 


“ Lady Alice is decidedly a work of genius—indeed, we know of few fictions wherein this first and highest exce! 
lence is more apparent—it is both peculiar and original—nothing since * Jane Eyre,’ is more so,—whoever wrote it is, 


He writes like a full-grown man, master of his subject and himself. He has occa- 
sional passages of both strength and beauty ; he has pathos, delicacy, and spirit. 


fault; more than this, he is exceedingly ingenious in constructing his plot, and effective in bringing his incidents to 


He is finished and elegant toa 


jy2B 





LAMAR 


Boston, July 21st, 1848. 
jy 2 4t 





TIN E’S 


HISTORY OF THE REVOLUTION OF 1843, 


—o 
— Early sheets of the above now in course of speedy translation, and will be published in a few days, by 





PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & Co. 








GRECA MAJORA. 


| The Savscribers would call the attention of Classical 
Teachers und Students wo their New Edition of 


Grecea Majora. 


| In 2 vels, 8vo. printed on fine paper, and bound in a neat 
and substantial style, presenting a better edition 
of this book than has ever been issued. 

This work is particularly adapted to the higher Greek 
Classes, as it is the only medium through which extracts 
from the principal Greek Authors can readily be obtained. 
‘The first volume is devoted to Prose, the second to Verse. 
The following are the principal authors from whose works 
copious selections are given: Herodotus, ‘Thucydides, 
Xenophon, Lysias, Isocrates, Demosthenes, Plato, Aristo- 
tle, Dionysius Halicarnassus, Longinus, Theophrastus, 
Polyaneus Aclianus, Polybius, Homer, Hesiod, Apollonius 
| of Rhodes, Sophocles, Euripides, Theocritus, Bion, Mos- 
| chus, &c. Also a Miscellaneous Collection of Hymns, 
| Odes, Peans, &c. This work thus contains within itself 
a library of Greek li ture, furnished at a small cost, 
which otherwise could hardly be obtained at all. 

URIAH HUNT & SON, Publisher and Bookseller, 
m3 tf 44 North Fourth st., Philad. 


Le Petit Robinson de Paris. 


HE Subscriber respectfully invites the attention of the 
| Trade to the above charming French Juvenile, which 

is particularly adapted for a School Book. It is highly 
| recommended by the best French Tenchers and is ex- 
tremely popular in France, having through a great 
many editions in a very short period. 

He would also invite their attention to Oram’s Examples 
in Arithmetic, in fowr parts, which is rapidly gaining 
favor and is very highly recommended by all ‘Teachers 
who have ased it; it is particularly valuable in Boarding 














Schools. HENRY LONGSTRETH, 
Schoo] Book Depository, 347 Market street, 
myl2 tf PHILADELPHIA. 





Nearly Ready. 
J x *,¢ = 
U. 8. Exploring Expeditions 
i> COURSE OF PUBLICATION. Will be ready by 
the 20th of Augast, the UNITED STATES EXPLOR- 
ING EXPEDITION under Captiin Cuartes Wks, 
together with ions and Discoveries made by Ad- 
miral D’Urville, Capt. Ross, and an Account of the Expe- 
dition to the Dead Sea, under Lieut. Lynch, by Joho 5. 
Jenkins, author of “ Life of Silas Wright,” “ History of 
the War in Mexico,” * Generals of the Last War,” etc., 
etc. 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, pp. 500. 


A Review of the Mexican War. 


IN PRESS. Will be ready by the 18th of July, A 
REVIEW OF THE MEXICAN WAR, embracing the 
Causes of the War, Responsibility of its Commence 
ment, the Purposes of the Americau Goverameat in ils 
Prosecution, its Benefits, and its Evils. By Charles T. 
Porter. 12mo. 150 pages. 

JAMES M. ALDEN, 


jyl4% Successor to Alden & Parsons. 


‘New Drawing Desk. 


~ 





THE subscriber has just introduced a new style of 
Drawing Desk, which he thinks well worthy the 
attention of Artists, Teachers, and Students of Drawit: 


It isso that when opened it brings the object © 
be copied at the right angle in front, at the same tae te 
elevauol. 


desk, or rate board, is brought to the 
Besides these advantages it is simple-opening and closing 
as easy as a book ; occupies but little space, yet has roo" 
for a drawing- book, paper, and sents for materials, 
crayons, pencils, &c. It also answers equally wel! for 
writing upon. The prices vary from $3 50 to $5, accor’: 
ing to the kind of wood of which they are made. 
JOHN P. RIDNER, 
jyl4 tf 497 Broadway, Art-Union Building. 








No. 130.} 
JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


3 MANUFACTURER’S WAREHOUSE 


91 Joun STREET, voRNER oF GOLD, 


New York. 


The success of Joseph Gillott’s Stee] Pen has been un- 
PARALLELED. The annual sale, reaching now ONE 
HUNDRED AND TWENTY MILLIONS, proves con- 
clusively the favor with which it has been received by 
both the AMERICAN AND ENGLISH PUBLIC. Its 
combination of puRaBitity with ELasTicITyY, adaptation 
in its variety of patterns to the different styles of hand- 
writing, and its comparative cheapness, are the acknow- 
ledged characteristics of this inimitable Pen. 


A large and complete stock constantly on hand on cards 
and in boxes, of one gross each, consisting in part of 


PRINCIPALITY. 


EXTRA FINE AND MEDIUM POINTS. 





CALIGRAPHIC. 


ON BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED CARDS. 





WASHINGTON PEN, 


ON ILLUMINATED CARDS, FINE POINTS. 





PATENT, DAMASCUS, 


PERUVIAN, 


NEW YORK FOUNTAIN. 
These are adapted to moderate strength of 


Hand Writing. 
PATENT MAGNUM BONUM, 


DOUBLE DAMASCUS, EAGLE. 
For Bold and rapid writing, 
Engrossing, &c. 








VICTORIA 


CROTON. * 


The most popular Pens—for a light and 


fine hand. 


The Cards of the Croton comprise siz 


beautiful views of the Croton 
Water- Works. 








LADIES’ PEN; SCHOO!.; AMERICAN 
PRINCE ALBERT ; QUEEN’S OWN;; 
BARONIAL; LITHOGRAPHIC, 
AND MAPPING. 

A large assortment of cueap Pens in boxes 


Holders of every description, &c. 


jyl tt HENRY OWEN, Agent. 





THE LITERARY WORLD. 





New Book by Dr. Vinet. 


This Day Published. 


GOSPEL STUDIES. By Alexander Vinet, D.D., Author 
of “ Vital Christianity,” with an Introduction by Robt. 
Baird, D.D. 

18 CHRISTIANITY FROM GOD—A MANUAL OF 
Bible Evidence for the People. By John Cumming, 
D D., with an Introduction by Hon. Theodore Freling- 
huysen. 

PETERS ON BAPTISM. 


RELIGIOUS LIFE OF FRANCIS MARKOE. 
THE PEARL OF DAYS. 


REVIEW OF THE MEXICAN WAR. By Hon. Wm. 


Jay. 
jel6tf M. W. DODD, Brick Church Chapel. 








Articles of Stationery, 
MANUFACTURED AND SOLD TO THE TRADE BY 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
Corner of Fourth and Race sts., 
PHILADELPHIA. 





—_—- 


THE PATENT AND SELF-SUPPLYING 


Ink Stand, 


Manufactured of the most Substantial Material, simple in 
its construction, and not liable te get out of order. 


It keeps the ink free from dust and evaporation, conse- 
quently uniform in color and consistency. 


M. S. Fife’s Patent Diamond- Pointed 


Gold Pen, 


Warranted Equal, if not Superior to any other Gold Pen 
in the Market, at nearly Half the Price. 


{t being entirely different in form from any now in use, 


it is peculiarly adapted to use in Public Offices, Counting: 
Houses, and Schools. 


A liberal discount made to the Trade, from the retail 
prices of the above. jelotf 


BOSTON TRADE SALE. 
The Undenetgned with cenbet the next 


Boston Annual Trade Sale, 


Agreeably to the regulations of the Committee, and under 
their approval. 





The sale will commence on 
Monday, the 20th day of August next, 


when the STATIONERY will be sold, and the BOOKS 
on the following days. 


We would respectfully solicit from the Trade, consign- 


ments of 
BOOKS, STATIONERY, 
AND 


BOOKBINDER’S STOCK. 


BUCKLEY & BANCROFT, 





Boston, June, 1849. AUCTIONEERS. 
je 30 
Dr. William A. Alcott’s New Series. 


IN PRESS, 
And will be published on the Ist of AUGUST, 


“ Letters to Young Men on 
Various Subjects.” 


Designed as a Companion to the Young Man’e 
Guide, by the same Author. 


This volume will comprise the letters originally pub- 
lished in the New York Evangelist, and some never before 
introduced to the public. ‘The popularity of the Author, 
united to the favorable reception and commendations the 
letters received on their publication, will insure for them 
an extensive sale, when issued in a neat vol. of 300 pages. 

Orders from the Trade respectfully solicited 

GEO. H. DERBY & Co., 
Publishers, Buffalo, New York. 





Also in preparation 


“Letters to Young Ladies.” 


je30 6t By the same Author. 








75 


Greek and Latin Classies, 
CHOICE EDITIONS, 
SELECTED FROM THE CATALOGUE OF 
JNO. PENINGTON, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


schylus, ed. Schulz. Halle, 1809-21. 
per, $4 5v. 


Paulus Aéginetas, Venet. (Aldus) 1528. Folio, half calf, 
$6 00. 





5 vols, 8vo. pa- 


Zsopice fabuie, ed. de Furia. Lips. 1810. 8vo. calf, $3. 


Elianus de nat. animalium variorum et Gronovii. Lond, 
1744. 2 vols. 4to. bds. $6. 

liuni varie historie, ed. Kuhn. 
8vo. calf, $3. 

Alciphron Bergleri et Wagner. Lips. 1798. 2 vols. 8yvo, 
$2 00. 


Lips. 1780. 2 vols. 


Amunianus Marcellinus variorum et Erfurdt. 
3 vols. 8vo. half calf, $5. 

Antoninus Gatokeri et Casaubon. 
half calf, $4. 

Anacreon Baxteri et Fischer. Lips. 1793. 8vo. $1 25. 

Andronicus Rhodius Heinsii et Gaisford. Oxon. 1809. 
8vo. bds $2. 

Anthologia Greca Grotii et Bosch. Ultraject. 1795-8. 
5 vols. 4to. $20. 

Anthologia veterum Lat. ah variorum et Burmanni. 
Amst. 1759. 2 vols. 4to. $7. 

Apuleius, ed. Hildebrand. Lips. 1843. 8vo. $1 75. 

Apollodorus Heynii. Goelting. 1782-3. 4 vols. 8vo. 
$2 00 


Lips. 1808, 


Traject. 1697. Folio, 


Apollonius Rhodius, ed. Beck. Lips. 1797. 8vo. $1 50. 
Appianus, ed. Schweigheuser. Lips. 1785. 3 vols. &vo. 
half vel. $6. 

Apthonius, ed. Heinsius. Lugd. Bat. 1626. 8vo. $1. 
Aristophanes variorum et Burmanni. Lugd. Bat. 1760. 
2 vols. 4to. calf, $7. 
Anistoteles, ed. Bekker. Berolini, 1831-6. 4 vols. 4to 

$25 00. 
Arriani historica, ed. Dubner et Miiller. 
Royal 8vo. $4. 
Aristenetus, ed. Boissonade. Lutetie#, 1822. 8vo. $1 25. 
Aratus, ed. Buhle. Lips. 1793—1801. 2 volg, 8vo. $3 75. 
Areveus, ed. Kuhn. Lips. 1828. 8vo $3 75. 
Atheneus variorum et Schweigheuser. Agent. 1801-7. 


14 vols. 8vo. $15. 
Aurelianus variorum et Almeloveen. Amst. 1755. 4to. 


call, $2 50. 
Aurelius Victor variorum et Piiisci. Traject. 1696. 8vo. 
vel. $2. 
Ausonius. Lond. (Valpy) 1823. 3 vols. 8vo. bds. $3 75. 
Auguste Scriptores historie varioram et Grutori. Lugd. 
Bat. 1671. 2 vols. 8vo. calf, $5 50. 
*,* The general Catalogue of 12,000 volumes, from 
which the above have been selected, can be obtained upon 


application. jyl43t 


NEW YORK TRADE SALE. 
August 27, 1849. 
On six months credit for approved endorsed Notes. 


Parisiis, 1546. 





In soliciting consignments for the next Trade Sale of 


BOOKS, STATIONERY, STEREOTYPE 
PLATES, &c., 


The undersigned beg to state, that the same regulations 
will be observed in this, as atthe last sale, so far as to 
allow contributors their option to withdraw the balance of 
any item after First Lots are disposed of; thongh in all 
cases, First Lots will be sold without reserve. 

The commission for selling and guarantee, will be five 
percent. No charge will be made for fire insurance, ex- 
cept to cover advances on consignments; nor will any 
other fire insurance be effected, except at the special re- 
quest of contributors. Sales cashed when desired, with- 
in thirty days after the finul receipt of Goods. Invoices 
for the first Catalogue should be in hand as soon as prac- 


licable. 
COOLEY & KEESE, 
191 Broapway. 
New York, 18th June, 1849. jy7¢ 


EMPORIUM OF ART ROOMS. _ 


W. A. GREENE, 
No. 304 Broadway, corner Duane street. 


A COMPLETE and attractive assortment of Engravings, 

English, French, and German, line, mezzotint, and 
stipple, and lithographs, of eve’ 
prising the works of the old an 
or imported to order. 

Paintings, Water Color and Pencil Drawings, Artists’ 
Stationery, Books of Design, Galleries and Works in all 
departments of the Fine and useful Arts. 

Consignments or Commissions relating to the Fine Arts 
promptly attended to. 

Desired articles from W. A.Colman’s stock furnished at 
the market prices, in accordance with an arrangement just 
completed with him. fi7e¢ 





variety of subject, com- 
modern masters, in store 
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by New Consigninent from Paris of 









D. 








IMPORTANT WORKS 
ARCHITECTURE, BUILDING, ORNAMENTS, MECHANICS, SCULPTURE, PAINTINGS, &¢, 


GEORGE P. PUTNAM, 


“ses 


DESSIN LINEAIRE. 
KRAFFT.—Modeéles de Dessin linéaire, ap- 


pliqués a l’architecture, intitulés: Ornementation de 
Uarchitecture antique et moderne. 1 vol. in-fol. de 72 
planches dessinées par J..Ch. Krafft, gravées au trait, 
avec texte, $7 50. 


ETUDES D’ORNEMENTS. 


MOENCH.—Ornements d’architecture pour |’é- 
tude. I cahierde 20 planches in folio lithographiées, 


, 

MOREAU.—Fragments et Ornements d’architec- 
ture dessinés 4 Rome d’aprés l‘antique, par Ch. Moreau, 
architecte, contenant simples fragments avec le trait a 
cété, chapiteaux, entablements, bases, corniches, dé- 
tails, frises, coupes, vases, trépieds, autels,etc. 1 cahier 
de 36 planches in-folio, 36. 


SALAMBIER.—Principes d’Ornements pour l’ar- 
chitecture, depuis les fragments jusqu'aux chapiteaux. 
Cours d'études dessinés et gravés 4 la maniére du 
crayon, par Salambier. Grand in 4 de 40 plunches, $4 


SCHMIT.—Cours élémentaire du Dessin d’orne- 
ment, d’aprés les types originaux de l'antiquité et du 
moyen-Age, a I'usage des artistes, des éléves et des 
ouvriers, par J.-P. Schmit. Un cahier de 27 planches 
petit in-folio lithographiées, $4. 

DETOURNELLE.—Nouveau Traité des cing 
ordres @’architecture, d’aprés J.-A. de Vignole, dessiné 
par Detournelle, architecte. 1 vol. in-4 de 21 planches, 
avec texte, $1 50. 


RONDELET.—Essai historique sur le pont de 
Rialto 4 Venise, construit par Giovanni da Ponte, Pians, 
coupes et détils, mesurés, et dessinés par Rondelet, 
architecte. 1 vol.in-4 de 12 pl., avec texte historique et 
descriptif en 72 pages, $2 50. 


KRAFFT (J.-Ch.), architecte—Traité de |’ Art 
de la charpente. Plans, coupes et élevations de diver- 
ses productions exécutés tant en France que dans les 
pays étrangers; publié par J -Ch. Krafft, architecte. 

roisiéme édition, mise en ordre et augmentée de 40 
planches par Rondelet et Thioliet, architectes et pro- 
fesseurs. 2 vol. folio, $35. 


HOYAU, ingénieur-mécanicien.—Art du serru- 
rier, comprenant les moyens de reconnaitre les quali- 
tés des matiéres, etc. | vol. in-folio de 17 pl renfermant 
plus de 400 fig. et 26 pages de texte explicatif, $5. 


MARBRERIE. 
BURY et RIBAULT.—Modéles de marbrerie, 


choisis en France et en Italie pour tout ce qui concerne 

Vintérieur des habitations et des monuments civils et 

religieux, 12 livraisons, formant un vol. in-folio de 72 

re. dessinées par Bury, architecte, et gravées par Ri- 
ault; cartonné avec son texte, $12 50. 


EBENISTERIE. 
SANTI.—Modéles de meubles et de décorations 


intérieures, tels que tables, secrétaires, commodeas, bu- 
reaux, fuuteuils, chaises, lits, alcOves, draperies de crvi- 
sées, etc., dessinés par Santi. Nouvelle édition com- 
posée de 86 pl. representant un grand nombre de meubles 
de tout les genres, a l'usage des ébénistes, tapissiers, fa- 
bricants de bronze, etc., 1 v. in folio avec texte, $12 50. 


ORNEMENTS 


de Décorations inlérieures et extérieures. 
BEAUVALET et Cx. NORMAND.—Fragments 


d’architecture, sculpture, peinture, arabesques, etc., dans 
le style antique. 2 vol. in-folio, contenant 144 pl. repré- 
sentant plus de 700 sujets différents, $25. 


LECONTE.—Ornements gothiques de toutes les 
époques, et choix d’ornements de la Renaissance ‘et des 
differents siécies, A l'usage des pei lé teurs et 











| NORMAND (Ch.) et QUEVERDO.—Nouveau 


FOR SALE BY 


i iid 


recueil d'ornements et d’objets propres a la décoraiion 
des batiments, tels que plafonds, frises, panneaux, vases, 
candeélabres, autels, trépieds, cassoiettes, sarcophages, 
coupes, cameées, bas reliefs, masques, lits, chaises, lau- 
tenils, bergéres, tables, bureaux, ete., etc. 3e edition, 
composée de 48 planches gravées au trait, précédees 
d'une introduction a l'étude et a la composition des or- 
nements. 1} vol. in-fol. cartonneé, $6. 


RAPHAEL.—Collection d’arabesques et de ta- 
bleaux antiques des bains de Tits et de Livie, peints 
par Raphael, dessinés, gravés et décrits par N. Ponce. 
Ouvrage atile aux peintres et décorateurs. 1 vol. in-fol. 
de 73 planches, avec texte, cartonné, $12 50. 


OUVRAGES A FIGURES 
SUR 
l’ Architecture, la Sculpture, et la Peinture, 


ANTOINE.—Ho6tel des Monnaies de Paris. 
Plans des divers étages et coupe de |’HOdtel des Monnaies 
a Paris Un cahier grand in folio, de 12 planches grand 
in-folio, with texte, $3 5v. 


BALTARD.—Vues des Monuments antiques et 

principales fabriques de Rome, dessinées d'aprés nature 
r Baitard, gravées a l’aquatinte par Piringer. | vol. 
in 4 de 48 planches, $5. 

BLONDEL er LUSSON, architectes—Marché 
Saint-Germain. Plans, coupes, élévations et détails de 
construction du nouveau marché Saint-Germain, le plus 
vaste et le plus magnifique des marchés de Paris, des- 
sinés et mesurés par Blondel et Lusson, architectes. 1 
eahier grand in-folio de 11 planches avec texte explica- 
tif, $2 50. 


BRUYERE (L.)—Etudes relatives & |’Art des 
constructions, par L. Bruyére, ingénieur, inspecteur gé- 
néral des ponts-et chaussées, directeur des travaux 
publics de Paris. Deux volumes grand in-folio renfer- 
——y planches gravées au trait avec texte explicatif, 


DELAGARDETTE.—Ruines de Pestum, ou 
Posidonia, ancienne ville dela Grande Gréce, mesurées, 
dessinées et restaurées, pur Delagardette, architecte. 
1 vol. in-folio de 14 planches, $6. 


DUVAL, KAUFMANN, RENAUD, et autres 
architectes.—Petites maisons de villes et de campagne, 
choisies dans les quartiers neufs de la capitale et aux 
environs de Paris, 316. 


PREMIERE PARTIE, composée de 60 pl. in-folio 
avec texte, $3. 


La Devuxteme Partie a pour titre; Fermes mo- 
déles.—Recueil de constructions rurales et communales, 
comprenant un choix d’exemples des batiments néces- 
saires aux divers degrés de lexploitation ag:icole ; des 
motifs ou modéles d‘édifices et établissements d'utilité 
publique, appropriés aux besoins des communes suivant 
leur importance, &c., $8. 


FLAXMANN, sculpfeur anglais.—Ses cuvres, 
comprenant I Iliade et |’ Odyssée d’ Homére, les tragédies 
a’ Eschyle, les Jours et la Théogonie d’ Uesiode, auxquels 
on a joint lés tragédies de Sophocle, par Giagonnelli. 
Prix primitif, 60 francs; pour cause de contrefagan, 149 
pl. avec texte. 1 vol. in fol. réduit a $7 50. , 


GELL er GANDY.—Vues des Ruines de Pom- 
pei, par William Gell et J.-P. Gandy, architectes. 1 vol. 
gr. in 4 de 125 pl. sur papier vélin, gravées par Roux 
ainé, avec texte historique et descriptif. Prix: 150 fr, 
réeduit a $12 50 


KRAFFT rer THIOLLET.—Choix des plus 
jolies maisons de Paris et de ses environs. Edifices et 
monuments publics présentés en plans, élévations, 
coupes et détails de constructions, Nouvelle édition, 
revue et mise en ordre, format grand in-fo contenant; 
Maisons particuliéres et petits hétels; maisons a loyer 
et a boutiques; maisons de commerce, magasins et 
hétels garnis; pavillons, galeries, passages, restaurants, 
cafés, bains, glaciéres et lavoirs ; corps-de-garde, prisons, 








architectes. 1 vol. in-fol. de 72 pl. avec description, 
cartonné, $15. 


LECONTE.—Variété ou choix d’ornements 


theatres, hépitanx, églises, etc. vés, mesurés et 
dessines par J. Ch. Krafft et Thiollet, architectes, 158 pl. 
gravées au trait, accompagnées d’un texte; ouvrage 
terminé par 60 planches gravées, représentant les portes 
cochéres et portes d’entrées des maisons particuliéres et 





tirés des @uvres des maitres des seiziéme, dix-septiéme 
et dix-huitiéme siécles. 1 vol. in-fol. de 72 planches, 
avec description, cartonné, $12 50. 


édifices publics de Paris, levées, mesurées et dessinées 
paren mémes. 1 vol. grand in-folio de 218 pl. Prix 


gl. Sv. 


155 BROADWAY. 
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KRAFFT. Portes cochéres et portes d’entrée 
des maisons particulicres et édifices publics. Partie 
séparée de Voavrage ci-d dé I vol. in folio 
de 60 planches gravés au trait, $7. 


KRAFFT (J.-Cu.), architecte.—Maisons de cam- 
pagne, habitations rurales, chateaux, fermes, plans de 
jardins de France, d’Angleterre, d’ Allemagne; décora- 
tions de jardins, etc. Cet ouvrage, du format grand in- 
folio de 2g2 planches avec texte explicatif, reuferme 
dans son ensemble tout ce qui concerne ta distribution, 
Varrang ment, l'embellissement et Ja decoration des 
maisons de campagne, parcs et jardins, classés en trois 
parties. 3 vols. in 1, fol. $30. 


LEVERTON-DONALDSON .—Collection des 
exemples les plus estimés des portes monumentales de 
la Gréce et de I'Italie, mesurés et dessinés exprés pour 
cetouvrage. 1 vol. in-4, de 26 planches, avec texte, $4. 


LOUIS LE MASSON, ingénieur en chef des 
Ponts-et-Chaussées. Projet d'un palais abbatial pour 
labbaye de Royaument. 1 vol. gr. atlas de 17 planches, 
dont trois doubles, et texte, $4. 


NORMAND.—Ares_ de triomphe elévés 4 
VEwile, au Carrousel et autres lieux, graves a \'ean 
forte par Normand fils, accompagnés d'un texte histo 
rique et descriptif. In 4-oblong, $1 50. 


POLLET, architecte.—Recueil d’édifices d’archi- 
tecture grecyue, romaine, gothique et de la renaissance, 
suivi d’un essai sur la décoration et l'ameublement des 
monuments de ces diverses époques, gravé par Roux 
ainé. 1 vol. in-folio, de 60 planches, avec texte, $12 50. 


POPPE et BULEAU.—L’ Architecture gothique 
et son origine, démontrées par la cathéedrale, |'église 
Saint-Jacques, l’ancienne paroisse, et quelques autres 
restes de l'architecture germanique a Katisbonoe. 
L’ouvrage fait connaitre successivement le style gernia- 
nique pe pape dit, le style byzantin, le style de tran 
sition, enfin le style gothique pur. Prix du vol. grand 
in-folio, de 50 pi. complet, cartoané, $20. 


SCHEULT.—Recueil d’Architecture levée et 
mesurée en Italie, par L.-F. Scheulte, architecte a 
Nantes. Un volume in-folio de 72 planches avec texte. 
$i2 50. 


STUART et REVETT, et J.-J. HITTORFY, 
archit —Antiquités d’Athénes et Antiquites de 
I’ Attique, en 5 volumes, classé¢es comme suit :-— 
Antiquités d’Athénes, mesurées et dess- 
nées par J. Stuart et N. Revett, peintre et architecte. 
Ouvrage traduit de Anglais, par L. Feuillet, bibliothe- 
caire de I’Institut de France, et publiée par C. P. Lan- 
don, peintre, et Clémence, architecte. Cette édition 
contient des sculptures da Parthénon, inconnues aux 
editeurs anglais, lesquelles ont été gravées, d'apres 
les dessins recueillis sur les lieux avant leur destruction, 
par M. de Nointel. 
Quatre volumes in-folio de 191 planches gravées au trait 
et a l’eau*forte, par Ch. Normant et Beaujean-Onvrure, 
terminé et cartonné, $55. a 
Le cinquiéme volume se compose des Antiquilés 
inédites de I’ Attique, contenant les restes d’architecture 
@’ Eleusis, de Rhamnus, de Sunium et de Thoricus, par 
la Sociéte des Dilettanti. 1 vol. in-folio de 60 planches 
avec texte, $15 


THIERRY, architecte—Are de triomphe de 
VEtoile. Plans, coupes, élévations, details de construc: 
tion et sculptures d‘aprés les dessins de MM. Chagrin, 
Raimond, et Goust. 1 vol. grand in-fol. utlas de 26 p!. 
gravées avec le plas grand soin et texte historique et 
descriptif, bud. $22 50. 


VAUTHIER er LACOUR.—Monuments “& 
sculpture anciens et modernes, recueillis, dessinés et 
gravés par Vauthier et Lacour. Nouvelle édition, aug 
mentée de 16 planches, représentant entre autres le 
fronton du Panthéon, celui de la Madeleine, les hu't 
statues qui décorent Ja place de la Concorde, et des tro 
phées sur Ja valeur militaire, les arts, les sciences, Is 
marine, ete. 1 vol. in foliode 84 planches avec text, 
$14 00. 


SANIER.—Recueil complet de chiffres offrant 
une collection de plus de 400 exemples a deux ou [ols 
lettres aun moyen desquels il est facile d’en comport 
d'autres et de les varier 4 Vinfini. 34 pl. in-4o avec 
texte explicatif, 75 cts. 


(List to be continued.) 
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NEW AND IMPORTA 








NT PUBLICATIONS. 





ROMAN LIBERTY: 


With a View of the Liberty 


By SAMUEL E 


A HISTORY. 


of other Ancient 
LLIOT, Esa., 


Nations. 


Illustrated with Twelve Engravings, executed in the finest Style at Rome. 


2 vols. 8vo. cloth, uniform with Paxscorr’s Historical Works (wil! be ready in a few days). 


VOLUME I. 
Frontispigece—Eagle, &c. : 
Homer Singing to the People on the Chian Strand. 
Head of Socrates. 
Imaginary View of Early Rome. 
Head of Pythagoras. 
The Secession of the People to Mons Sacer. 
Meeting of Camillus and Manlius after the Retreat of the Gauls. 


“Jt is an original and instructive book. * * * Mr. Elliot’s aim is an important one. | 
It is to indicate the kind and amount of liberty enjoyed by the ancient Romans. He 
has found a just conception of what is meant by the word ‘ Liberty,’ which is too often | 
confounded with mere forms of government, at best but its guards and supports. * * * 
This is but a meagre outline of a work full of deep and fresh thoughts. But its scale is | 
so extensive, that details necessarily disappear in any abridged statement of its contents. 


LIST OF ILLUSTRATIONS. 


VOLUME ll. 

Head of Cicero. 

Triumph of Quintus Fabius. 

Caius Gracchus Weeping b fore his Father’s Statue. 
Cicero denouncing Catiline, 

Head of Brutus. 


sion of the mind, and calculated to enrich it with new and important ideas. We are 
glad to receive from an American hand such a welcome contribution to our best order 
of literature.”— London Examiner. 


“Such a history, written by acultivated scholar, whose mind is not soured towards 


humanity by groping in the dust and ashes of the past, but whose whole soul is glow- 
ing with the genuine spirit of his subject, will be a more valuable addition to English 


Nor is it possible, by extracts, to convey any idea of the interest and value of the book. | literature than eatire libraries of the works of those prosers and mere transcribers of 


* * * Its general impression is in the highest degree healthy, conducive to the expan- 


A Lift for the Lazy. 


NEATLY PRINTED IN DUODECIMO—CLOTH 75 cTs. 
“They have been ata great feast of languages and stolen the scraps.’’—Love’s Labor 


"This volume, printed in a novel style, comprises original and other materials for 
table-talk and closet thought as well. [t contains a great variety of curious and neces- 
sary infurmation for which people generally are too proud or too lazy to ask. 

“Ttis a book for the lazy, and a greater compliment we could not pay it, if we would. 
Any person who can read, however stupid and insensible the person may be, will 
wish to peruse this littke volume, which is like no other book on the earth, on the 
waters, under the earth. * * * Meantime, we beg to repeat that the book is in every 
sense what its title imports, ‘a lift for the lazy,’ and decicedly one of the most curious, 
amusing, and instructive books of the season."’— Evening Post. 


Letters from the Alleghany Mountains. 
By CHARLES LANMAN, 


Librarian of the War Department ; Author of *‘ A Summer in the Wilderness,” &c. 

12mo. 75 cents. 

*,* These letters are descriptive of one of the most interesting regions in the old 
States of the Union, which has never before been described by any traveller, and they | 
will be found to contain a great amount of valuabie information, as well as many | 
characteristic anecdotes and legends of the western parts of North and South Carolina, 
Georgia, and Tennessee. MWéill be ready in a few days. | 





facts who aspire to the title of historians.”"— Literary World. 


Bulwer and Forbes on the Water-Treatment, 
EDITED, WITH ADDITIONAL MATTER, 
By ROLAND 8. HOUGHTON, A.M., M.D. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS. 


I. BULWER’S “ Confessions of a Water Patient” (originally contributed to the 
London New Monthly, and now reprinted fully, accurately, and completely, for 
the first time in America). 

Il. Dr. Forpes’s great ‘article on Hydropathy (editorially communicated to the 
British and Foreign Medical Review, and generally regarded as the ablest review-article 
on the subject extant) 

II. Remarks on Bathing and the Water-Treatment. By Erasmus Wilson, M.D., 
F.R.S., author of * Wilson’s Anatomy,” “ Wilson on Healthy Skin,” etc. 

IV. English Medical Opinions and Testimonials in favor of the Water-Treatment ; 
from such practitioners as Sir Charles Scudamore (author of a Treatise on Rheumatism 
and Gout, etc.), Herbert Mayo, Drs. Cooke, Freeman, Heathcote, etc., etc. 

V. Observations on Hygiene and the Water-Treatment. By the Editor. 

The object of this work is to interest literary and professional men and all other per- 
sons of sedentary habits or pursuits, in the subject of Hyaixne and the Warer-Trear- 
MENT; to attract their attention tw the importance of acquiring a correct knowledge of 
health, with a view to the prevention and cure of disease by hygienic management; and 
to define those leading, general principles which lie at the basis of genuine Water-Cure. 
The volume is composed of papers on Hydropathy from the ablest and most reliable 
English sources, the fifth article alone excepted (from the pen of Dr. Hovesron, the 
editor of the volume). 











New Books per Steamers, imported and for sale by G. P. PUTNAM, .155 Broadway. 


Minutes of the Committee of Council on Edu-) Tactics for the Times: as regards the Condi- Historical and Descriptive Memoir on the 


cation, with Appendices, 1847-48. 2 vols. post 8vo. 


cloth, $3 50. Symons. 8vo. cloth, $2 


Autobiography of the late William Jones. | Clinical Lectures, delivered in the Theatre of 


Edited by his Son. 8vo. cloth, $! 50. 


; Mercer's Hospital during 
The Sabbath; or, an Examination of the Six 


cloth, $1 50. 


Texts commonly advanced from the New Testament in| The Marine Steam Engine ; designed chiefly ; 3 : = 
for the use of Naval Officers and Engineers. 8vo. cloth, | Memoirs and Adventures of Sir William 


proof of a Christian Sabbath. By a Layman. 8vo. 
cloth, $2 50. $3 75. 


tion and Treatment of the Dangerous Classes. By J.C.| Town and Environs of Jerusalem; to accompany the 


cloth, $2 50, 


the session of 1847-8. 8vo.| A Hand-Book for London, Past and Present. 
| By Peter Cunningham. 2 vols. 8vo., $6 50. 


| Orduance Survey. By George Williams. Map. 8vo., 


Kirkaldy of Grange. Post 8vo. cloth, $3 50. 























THE LITERARY WORLD 


A MISCELLANEOUS JOURNAL, 
Of all matters of interest for the week, connected with 


Books, Spie, Fotetings. Parts of Science, 
musements, &c. 


e 8: a i ea 
Facing the Enemy. 
ENGRAVED BY T. DONEY, FROM A PAINTING BY 
F. W. EDMONDS. 


HIS beautiful Engraving having been withdrawn from sig 
sale soon after its publication, is now republished by 


Book Business for Sale, 





JE SUBSCRIBER having determiaed to relinquish 
the Book business, will dispose of his stock and give 


WITH ORIGINAL PAPERS, SKETCHES, &c., BY the subscriber, and the price reduced to One Dollar for immediate possession of the Store, which has recently un- 


po DISTINGUISHED CONTRIBUTORS. 
@ great variety 
GENERAL READERS. 

PUBLISHED WEEKLY In 20 AND 24 Pp., 470, BY jel6 


BEB. A.& G. L. DUYCKINCK, 


- / prints and Two Dollars for proofs on India paper. 
of Miscellany and Gossip, for” The Trade will be supplied at the usual discount. 


dergone a thorough repair, and upon which a lease may 
be obtained. 


JOHN P. RIDNER, The stock has all been purchased during the past 


497 Broadway, Art-Union Building. eight months at 





EDITORS AND PROPRIETORS, 157 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 
At Three Dollars per Annum, in Advance. 





Linear Perspective; 
For the Use of Schools and Students of Drawing. 
By JOSEPH ROPES. 


TRADE SALES AND AUCTION, 
and will amount to from $6,000 to $7,000. 


The store has been occupied as 4 Book store by Messrs. 
ASH and ANNERS, and GEO. 8. APPLETON, for 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. A PLAIN, EASY, AND FAMILIAR nearly twenty years, and stands well for either city or 
One Square of 18 lines,eachinsertion, . . 5 TREATISE transient business. 
hoy, bond 2 r Loa : s ON THE _ The store is 50 by 18 feet, with dry basement, anda 
Half a Page ’ re i * * 550 PRINCIPLES OF PERSPECTIVE. light and airy room in the rear 56 feet long. 
One Page, “ ‘ 10 00 Booksellers and Private Gentlemen in want of Law 


bd . 
Less than a Square, 5 cents per line, each insertion. 


Price 25 cents. 
je Bre JOHN P. RIDNER, 497 Broadway. 


Medical, Miscellaneous, or Juvenile Books, Bibles, Prayer 
Books, &c., will do well to avail themselves of the pre- 





Eigh YEARLY TERMS. 
ThyLing” >) } ll I J. K. F 


Halfa Page, 
alla 5 
One a 


’ . . . . . . 








00 

. 4500 
150 0 | §istorical and Portrait Painter, 
00 179 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. n25 jy 142 


sent opportunity, asthe stock will all be sold off iminedi- 
profit. 


ately, regardless of 
CHAS. MARSHALL, 
148 Chesnut Street, Pattapevrutia. 


ISHER, 
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THE PENANCE OF ROLAND 


IN PRESS 




















A ROMANCE OF THE PEINE FORTE ET DURE; 


BY 


AND OTHER POEMS. 
HENRY B. HIRS 


T. 


Author of **Endymion,’’ Gc. Fe. 


W. D. TICKNOR & COMPANY, 


jy28 2t 


1 volume 18mo. 


BOSTON. 





SPANISH BOOKS.—List No. 


FOR SALE BY 


13, 


ROE LOCKWOOD & SON, 411 Broadway. 


GRAMATICAS, DICCIONARIOS Y MANU- 
ALES DE CONVERSACIONES. 


ARNAO.—Diccionario de la Academia espafiola. 
2 fuertes tom. en-80. 

CHAN TREAU.—Ante de hablar bien el frances. 
1 tom. en-8o. 

CUBI.—Spanish Grammar. 
timore.) 

Spanish Translator. 


1 vol. in-12. (Bal- 





1 vol. in-12. (Baltimore.) 
CONNELLY Y URCULLU.—Gramiatica in- 
giesa-espafi. 1} tom. en-12. 


CORMON Y MANNI.—Diccionario espaiol- 
italiano. 1 tom. en-18. 


DICCIONARIO de la Lengua Castellana, por 


la real Academia espafivia. 1! tom. en-4o. 











JOSSE.—Spanish Grammar and Exercises. 1 vol. 


en-!I2. (Boston.) 
GIRARD.—Spanish Elements. (New York.) 


MANUALES DE CONVERSACIONES, en-24 
y en-32. 
sspafiol-Franeés. Espafiol-Ingles. 

Espafiol-Italiano. — Expafiol-Francés-Inglés-Italiano. 

MARTINEZ.—-Le Nouveau Sobrino ou Gram- 
maire de Ja langue espagnole. 1 tom. en-80. 

MARTINEZ-LOPEZ.—Dictionnaire espagnol- 
frangais. 1 fort vol. in 8vo. a trois colonnes. ais 

NEUMAN Y BARETTI.—Diccionario espanol- 
Inglés. 1 vol. in-16. 

1 vol. in-16. (Philadelphia.) 

2 vol. in-80. (Philadel phia.) 

NORIEGA.—Nouvelle grammaire espagnol. 
vol. in-12. 

















1 


A Liberal Discount allowed to the Trade. 


OLLENDORFF.—Spanish Grammar, and Key. 
2 vol. in-12. (New York.) 

ORRIT (rits).—Dictionnaire frangais-espagnol, 
un abrégé de celui de Martinez Lopez. 1 vol. in 32. 
RABADAN.—Spanish Course on the plan of 

“ Manesca’s System.” 1 vol.in-12. (New York) 
SALKELD.—First Spanish Book. (N. York.) 
LAVA.—Diccionario de la lengua castellana por 

ja reul Academia espafiola, 1 tom. en 4. 

Gramatica de la lengua castellana. 1 tom. en-12. 
Compendio de su Gramatica castellana. 1 tom, 
en-18. 


TRAPANI.—Dictionnaire espagnol-frangais. | 


vol. in-32. 
URCULLU.—Gramitica Inglesa, por Robinson 
(New York.) 
Spanish Grammar. 
in-12, (Philadelphia.) 








Edited by Robinson. 1 vol. 








- PHILLIPS, SAMPSON, AND COMPANY’S 
ANNOUNCEMENT OF NEW BOOKS. 


_ (IN PREPARATION.) 


ESSAYS ON REPRESENTATIVE MEN; 


AS CONTAINED 


Embracing Seven distinct Essays on SHAKSPEARE, NAPOLEON, &c., &c. 


A DISCOURSE OF CHRISTIANITY. 










By Rev. THEODORE PARKER. One Volume I2mo. 





THE LIFE AND RELIGION OF MOHAMMED, 


IN THE 


SHEEAH TRADITIONS OF 


By RALPH WALDO EMERSON. One Volume 12mo. 


THE HYAT-UE-KULOB. 


Translated from the Persian, by the Rev. J. L. MERRICK, Fleven Years a Missionary to the Persians. 


Boston, June 15, 1849. 


je 6t 








CHAPMAN’S” 
American Drawing-Book. 


NUMBER THREE. 
Suhject.—PERSPECTIVE. 


‘HE Publisher has the pleasure to announce that the 

reater portion of the bre and the Engravings for 

the Third Number of the DRAWING-BOOK have been 

received from the Author (who is now in Paris), and un- 

less some unforeseen accident should occur in the trans- 

mission of the copy or the proofs, the next number will be 
y . 


Early in September. 


It is the intention of the author to complete the Fourth 
Number before leaving Paris; and if he is able to do so, 
it will be ready for publication in February or March 


next. 
4. 8. REDFIELD, 
jy%8 4 Clinton Hall, N. Y. 


ee eS 





A CARD. 


To Strangers Visiting the City of New York. 


Ww. A. COLMAN again issues his card of thanks, 
and an invitation to the 
EMPORIUM OF ART ROOMS, AND FREE GAL- 
LERY OF THE FINE ARTS, 


No. 304 Broadway, Third Corner above the Park 
(Formerly known as Colman’s Literary Rooms, 
No. 203 Broauway), where 
OLD and NEW BOOKS, in almost every department of 
literature, including the most Popular New Publications, 
are to be had at the lowest prices. Many hundred fine Oil 
Paintings, by ancient and modern artists, 
BEAUTIFUL ENGRAVINGS, 
Of every variety of subject, many of which are equal, 
if not superior to Paintings. 
LIBRARIES supplied upon the best terms. 
Guide Books, Views of Travelling Maps, and Fancy 
Stationery, are to be had here. 
Mr. Colman still is désirous of disposing of his entire 
business upon liberal terms. 





Wa. A. Greene, his book-keeper, has the privilege of 
transacting business on his own account at his — m24tf 





To Publishers and Printers. 


THE SUBSCRIBERS, 


Artists and Engravers on Wood, 
From ondon. 
EG toinform Publishers, Printers, etc., that they ar 
prepared to execute any description of work in ~ 
above line in a first-rate manner. S —_ —" ol 
specimens may be seen in every style of the Art. 
rs . LESLIE, TRAVER & RENNIE, 
86 Broadway, N. Y., 
d9 tf Opposite Trinity Church. 


To Editors and Publishers. 


Ts Subscribers are Agents for all Popular Westy, 
Monthly, and Quarterly Publications of the day, 4° 
will act as Agents for others, if addressed at PxTsks 

sureu, N.Y. 
We take half pay in Books, M 
Wa. R. 





agazines, &c. 
SCRIVEN & CO., 
Petersburgh, N. 


jetf Y. 
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Outlines to Shakspeare. 


RUDOLPH GARRIGUE, 
2 Barclay street, New York, 
OFFERS FOR SALE 
RETZSCH’S OUTLINES 





SHAKSPEARE’S PLAYS. 


ORIGINAL EDITION. 
One Hundred Plates. 
to OneW olume. 


The attention of the public is respectfully called to 
this Cheap and Elegant Edition of the renowned and hith- 
erto unparalleled Artist. 

A liberal discount to the Trade. 


WINER, biblisches Realwérterbuch. 3d edition, just 
compl. 2 vols. half calf. Leipzig, 1848, $8. 


—— Grammatik des t lichen Sprachidioms. 
Half calf. Leipzig, 1844, $2 25. 


KOERIGSFELD, lateinische Hymnen & Gesiinge aus 
dem Mittelalter, mit Bemerkungen von A. W. v. Schle- 
gel. Bonn, 1847, bound, $1 12. 


CALVINI commentarius in Novum Testamentum. Berlin, 
1838, 7 vols. half calf, $8 50. 


NEANDER (A.)—Geschichte der Pflanzung und Leitung 
der christlichen Kirche durch die Apostel. 2 vols. half 
calf (with beautiful maps), Hamburg, 1847, 4th edition, 
$4 25. 

KIEPERT Atlas von Hellas, $7 50. (This is the best his- 
torical atlas in existence, containing 24 beautiful en- 


graved maps.) 


—— Bibel-Atlas nach den neuesten und besten Hiilfs- 
quelien. Berlin, 1847, $1. je23 tf 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
285 Broadway, 


HAVE JUST ISSUED 


LOYOL A; 
Or, Jesuitism in its Rudiments. 
By ISAAC TAYLOR. 


Author of the “ Natural History of Enthusiasm,” 
&ce. 12mo. $1. 


“The announcement of an extended work on such a 
topic, from the masterly pen of the Author of the ‘ Natural 
History of Enthusiasm,’ will be received by thinking 
minds with great satisfaction For breadth and compre- 
hensiveness of thought, impartiality of spirit, accuracy of 
logic, and energy and clearness of style, there is probably 
no living ethical writer that surpasses him; and on the 
field he now travels he is peculiarly at home, Analysis 
of character and the philosophical exposition of the 
causes of things are his forte; he has a problem in the 
lifeand achievements of Loyola which engages the full 
scope of his talents. There are novel positions in the 
work ; all Protestants will not agree with him; but the 
grand outline he presents and the penetrating and ener- 
getic vision with which he scans the system of Loyola 
and its ramifications into the body not only of Romanism, 
but of Protestant creeds and of the social and civil state, 
will extort the admiration ofall readers, and prove a pro- 
foundly suggestive and instruciive, if not entirely concla- 
sive argument. The historie and personal! sketches are 
admirable. They evince the skill of a master painter, and 
the reader will find an absorbing interest pervading the 
work." —W. ¥. Evangelist. je30 tf 


BURNHAM & BROTHERS, 
58 and 60 Cornhill, Boston, Ms. 


Antique, Modern, and Foreign . Cheap 


re, 

NTAINING an immense collection of nearly Two 
Hundred Thousand Volumes of rare, scarce, and va- 
Le ee in all the various branches of Literatare ; 
, icine, Theology, History, Biography, Travels, 
Voyages, Mechanics, yp, Benny ou. Agriculture, 
American History, ete.; in ail Languages, French, 
Spanish. German, Italian, Latin, Greek, Hebrew, etc. ; 
Prnch St offered to the public at extremely Low 











TUCKERMAN'S 
CHARACTERISTICS 
OF LITERATURE 


ILLUSTRATED BY THE GENIUS OF 
DISTING UISHED MEN. 


A neat 12mo vol, Price 75 cents. 





The name of Tuckerman‘is sufficient assurance that, 
both as regards style and matter, this book is a good one- 
itis a series of analytical portraits of celebrated writers in 
different departments of literature, each designed to illus- 
trate some particular phase of mind. To say that these 
portraits are tastefully, correctly, and impartially drawn, 
would be halting praise. ‘hey are vivid, life-like pic- 
tures, They make us so well acquainted with each indi- 
vidual mind, that we soon become half inclined to think 
we see the author in bodily form before us, with its pecu- 
liar characteristics stamped upon his features.— Courier. 
Mr. Tuckerman is cowpletely at home in all investiga- 
tions into the peculiar qualities of English literary men. 
His highly culuvated taste and judicious criticisms never 
fail to command the reader’s attention, and to stimulate 
him to the refining study of the standard works of our lan- 
guage.— Bulletin. 

‘Those who like to think «s they read wil! find much 
pleasure in this delightful volume.— Balt. .* merican. 

For a companion under a tree in the present season, we 
could commend few books as confidently as “ The Cha- 
racteristics of Literature,” by Tuckerman—a _ gentle- 
thoughted, discriminating, tasteful series of analytical 
portraits of distinguished men, just published.— Home 
Journal. 

The idea is a happy one, that of delineating the various 
forms of literary character, by selecting some single speci- 
men from each class and anilysing its peculiarities. The 
execution is distinguished by the good sense and good 








The Dead Sea and River Jordan, 
LEA & BLANCHARD, 


PHILADELPHIA, 
Have just issued 
NARRATIVE 


OF THE 


United States Expedition to the 


River Jordan and the Dead Sea. 
By W. F LYNCH, US.N. 
Commander of the Expedition. 


In one large and beautiful octavo volume, of over five 
hundred pagea With Maps and numerous illustra- 
tions, executed in the handsomest style. 


So great, however, are the services which he has per- 
formed, so much enterprise, and skill, and wisdom, and 
high- mindedness, has he shown in conducting the Expedi- 
tion ; so much has he contributed to science through his 
researches—so much especially to our knowledge of the 
sacred river of the Jordan and the mysterious Dead Sea, 
which he has been the first fully to explore ; so honestly 
has he done what he could (and in this effort attained 
what others had given up in despair), that he will not in 
vain have “ sent forth his volume with a confiding trust 
in that charitable construction which the people of this 
country have not denied to any one who honestly 
does his best.” And he will experience some- 
thing more than “ charitable construction.” His 
countrymen will hold him in deserved honor—and the 
book he has published will be a monument to his 














taste which mark most of Mr. 'Tuckerman’s criticisms.— 
Evening Post. 
Mr. Tuckerman never attempts anything that he does 
not thoroughly perform. Equally successful both in prose 
and verse in this volume, he has thrown the graceful 
charm of his polished diction around the characters he 
has selected for analysis. No one can take up the book 
without being delighted at every step of their -progress.— 
Boston Atlas. 

LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, Publishers, 

Philadelphia. 

Jy 28tf 





Brooks’s Series 
OF 


Greek and Latin Classies, 
For Schools and Colleges. 





oh subscribers have engaged Professor Brooks, of Bal- 
timore, a fine Classical and Belles-Lettres’ scholar, to 
edit a full series of Greex axp Latin Crassics on an 
improved plan, and with peculiar adaptation to the wants 
of the American student. A part of the series have 
already appeared; some are in process of publication; and 
others will follow as soon as they can be prepared for the 
press. 


BROOKS’S FIRST LATIN LESSONS. 


Thisis adapted to Brooks’ Ross’s Latin Grammar, but 
will suitany other Grammar of the Language. It con- 
sists of a Grammar, Reader, and Dictionary, combined, and 
will enable any one to acquire a knowledge of the ele- 
ments of the Latin Language without an instructor. It 
has already passed through six editions, 18mo. 


BROOKS’S OVID’S METAMORPHOSES. 


This edition of Ovid is elucidated by an analysis and 
explanation of the Fables, together with original English 
Notes, Historics!, Mythological, and Critical, and tilus- 
trated by Pictorial Embellishments; with a Ciavis, giv- 
ing the Meaning of all the Words. ::> critical exactness. 
Each Fable contains a Plate from an original Design. 
8vo. Just published. 


BROOKS’S FIRST,GREEK LESSONS. 


This Greek elementary is on the same plan as the 
Latin Lessons, and affords equal facilities to the student. 
it has reached a fourth edition. 18mo. 


BROOKS’S 

GREEK COLLECTANEA EVANGELICA. 

This consists of portions of the Four Gospels in Greek, 
arranged in Chronological Order; and forms a connected 
History of the Principal Events in the Saviour's Life and 
Ministry. It contains a Lexicon, and is illustrated and 
explained by Notes. Second edition, just published. 
1 
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fame more illustrious than were a marble column to arise 
perpetuating a hundred bloody victories achieved by his 
valor. In particular do the friends and lovers of the Bible 
owe him a large debt of gratitude. For that Book his re- 
searches pour more light upon. It has received still more 
confirmation. And the readers of the narrative will share 
the convictions of the party, who, though some entered 
on the sea scepticalin the Mosaic account, were unani- 
mous, after 22 days’ close investigation, with all the won- 
ders they beheld, in the belief of the truth of the Scrip- 
tural account of the destruction of the cities of the plain. 
—Christian Register. 
It is full, however, of interesting facts and descriptions 
for the general reader, and makes to such an one a very 
pleasant and attractive volume. After the author gets fairly 
under weigh the first stiffness vanishes from his style, 
and his narrative flows on with ease and naturalness. At 
times, indeed, it rises into true elog , or is ding 
ly picturesque and graceful. And though there is of 
course nothing very exciting in the incidents related, yet 
as all the way illustrating the exquisite fidelity to truth of 
the Biblical narratives; as familiarizing tothe thoughts 
the scenes amid which the Saviour walked, and all about 
which have been the most resplendent displays of the 
glory and love and dreadful majesty of Jehovah; as car- 
rying the imagination back to the days of Saladin and the 
Crusaders ; as shedding light upon the customs and habits 
of the present Arab tribes; as containing many deseri 
tions both beautiful and impressive—the book will find 
many readers and warm admirers. Its mechanical execu- 
tion is admirable ; the maps complete and sufficient; the 
wood-cuts beautiful and numerous; the letter-press of 
charming clearness. 

We are indebted for our copy to Messrs. A. 8S. Barnes 
& Co., No. 51 John street, at whose extensive establish- 
ment any who wish may find the volume.—WN. Y. Inde- 








t. 

The scientific details of the expedition will, of course, 
be presented to the public in due time. For the present, 
an authentic narrative of the leading incidents, adven- 
tures, and obstacles, and general outlines of geography, 
geology, and natural histor, is put forth by the com- 
mander. We need not say that the particular theme and 
its collateral topics are full of interest to the general 
scholar, the biblical stndent, the devout reader of the 
Scriptures, ard not less to the lover of travels, and espe- 
cially of oriental travel and adventure. 

In all its external features of paper, type, and binding, 
and illustrations by engravings and maps, this volume is 
peculiarly attractive. It is in every sense readable. 
There are no less than twenty eight plates—landscapes, 
groups, and portraits; and two maps, one of the River 
Jordan, and the other of the Dead Sea, executed in a su- 
perior style of art. 

We can readily believe that this volume will find a 
place in all public libraries, including those of Sunday 
Schools ; and that it will often be transmitted as an appro- 
priate present to the meritorious scholar, and not veldom 
aiso to the puins-taking and self-sacrificing teacher — 
Colonization Herald. 

We cordially thank the author of this valuable work, 
for the zeal and enterprise he has displayed, and for the 
interesting details he has here afforded us. We trust he 
will ever retain the laudable sentiments he has declared 
in so manly a spirit, and attain, in time, to the highest 
honors of the profession he worthily adorns. 

The publishers have done all that in them lay, to pre- 
sent this work in a handsome style, and worthy of the 


BROOKS’S ECLOGUES AND GEORGICS OF | important subjects of which it treats. * * * * A large 


sale, both on account of the excellence of the work, and 
for the honor of the country, should remunerate the pub- 
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lishers for the expense and labor bestowed on the publi- 
cation.—N. ¥. Churchman. iva tf 
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LONDON EDITION, AT A REDUCED PRICE. 


The subscribers have recently effected an arrangement with the publishers of the EDINBURGH REVIEW, by which they 
will receive each number nearly simultaneously with its publication in England, and which enables them to offer it to subscribers 


at the extremely low price of Four Dollars per annum. . 
A liber! discount will be made to the trade. 
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LITTLE & BROWN, 
112 Wasuincton Sr., Boston, 
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L. & B. are making additions to their stock of Law and Foreign Books; they will receive during the Summer and Auiumn 
supplies of standard English and French Books, the old English Reports, New Publications, &c., selected by one of the firm now 


in Europe. 


They would call particular attention to the following list of English Books, which, it will be seen, are offered at greatly 
reduced prices, and to which additions will constantly be made by the purchase of portions of editions, &c., for this market. 


SMITH’S DICTIONARY OF GREEK AND ROMAN ANTI- 
QUITIES, Illustrated by numerous Engravings on Wood. Second 
Edition, Improved and Enlarged. Royal 8vo. 1293 pages. 

Published at £2 2.—offered at $5. 

SMITH’S DICTIONARY OF GREEK AND ROMAN BIO- 
GRAPHY AND MYTHOLOGY. Three Volumes. Royal 8vo. Com- 
prising nearly Three Thousand Five Hundred pages. 


RICH’S ILLUSTRATED COMPANION TO THE LATIN 
DICTIONARY AND GREEK LEXICON: Forming a Glossary of 
all the words representing visible objects connected with the arts, 
manufactures, and every-day life of the Greeks and Romans, with 
representations of nearly two thousand objects from the antique, 
which are executed with fidelity, from authentic originals. 8yo, 
766 pages. 


Published al £1 1s.—offered at $5. 


THE SOUL: Her Sorrows and her Aspirations. An Essay to. 
wards the Natural History of the Soul, as the True Basis of Theology. 
By Francis William Newman. Price One Dollar. 

ZESOP’S FABLES: A new version, chiefly from original sources, 
By the Rev. Thomas James, M.A. With upwards of one hundred 
illustrations, designed by John Tenniez. 8vo. Neatly bound in cloth, 

Published at 20s.—offered at $3. 


SOUTHEY’S COMMON-PLACE BOOK; Consisting of Choice 
Passages from Works in every department of Literature—Special 
Collections in various branches of Historical and Literary Research— 
Analytical Readings, being Critical Analyses, with interesting Ex- 
tracts, and Original Methoranda, Literary and Miscellaneous, ac- 
cumulated by Mr. Southey in the whole course of his personal and 
literary career. Edited by Mr. Southey’s son-in-law, the Rev. John 
Wood Warter. First Series. Square crown 8vo. 

The second series will contain Special Collections. 

The third series Analytical Readings. 

The fourth series Original Memoranda. 

Each series distinct and complete in itself. 

Published at 18s.—offered at $3 50. 

THE ARABIAN NIGHTS; translated and arranged for Family 
Reading, with Explanatory Notes. By E. W. Lane, Esq. Second 
Edition. Illustrated with Six Hundred Woodcuts by Harvey, and 
Illuminated Title by Owen Jones. 3 vols. 8vo. $5 50. 

GUESSES AT TRUTH. “ The best Divine is he who well divines.” 
Guesses at Trutn By J. & C. Hare. Ist and 2nd series. 2 vols. 
12mo. cloth. 

Published al 13s.—offered al $2 50. 

BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON ; Including their Tour to the 
Hebrides By the Right Hon. John Wilson Croker, LL.D., &c. A 
new edition, thoroughly revised, with much additional matter; with 
Portraits. Royal 8vo. $4. 













Published at £5 15s 6d.—offered at $15. 


“There is no need of pronouncing any formal eulogium on this new Classical Dic- 
tionary, for in fact it is the only one with any pretensions to the name in our language ; 
and as such it must form part of the library of every student who desires to become 
acquainted with the mind of antiquity.”—Atheneum. 

MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND from the Accession 
of James II. Six Volumes. Volume one and two received. These 
are the fourth Edition, revised by the Author, with numerous important 
corrections and the addition of Marginal Notes and Dates, handsome- 
ly cart from large clear type, on fine white paper. 

ublished at 16s. per volume—offered at $2 75. 


HERSCHEL’S ASTRONOMY. Ovttines or Astronomy. Com- 
prising a View of the actual State of Knowledge in the several 
departments of Astronomy, both Descriptive and Physical; an Ele- 
mentary Exposition of its Principles; and a Rational Elucidation, on 
the Theory of Gravity, of the chief Lunar and Planetary Perturba- 
tions (including those of Uranus by Neptune), Preparatory to, and in 
Aid of, their technical Investigation. By Sir John F. W. Herschel, 
Bart., K. H., F. R. 8. L. & E., &e., &e. In 1 vol. 8vo. With En- 
gravings on Steel. 

Published at 18s.—offered at $4. 


MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES AND LALLA ROOKH;; a beau- 
tiful edition of these exquisite poems, with notes and index. 2 vols. 
large 12mo. Each volume for sale separately at $1 25; also, a few 
copies superbly bound in full moroeco, gilt backs and edges, very 
neat, $3 per volume. 


HALL’S GENERAL ATLAS. A new general Atlas, with the 
divisions .nd boundaries carefully colored ; constructed entirely from 
new drawings, and engraved by Sidney Hall. A new edition, revised 
and corrected from the best authorities (including the government 
ple and numerous other official documents), accompanied by an 
alphabetical index of all the names contained in the maps, with their 
latitude and longitude. 

Published at £ 




















Folio, strongly half bound in Russia. 
5 sterling—offered al $20. 
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LORD CAMPBELL'S LIVES OF THE CHIEF JUSTICES OF ENGLAND. 


In Press and shortly to be Published, Lives of the Chief Justices of England, by Lord Campbell. In two volumes, octavo, uniform with 
the English Edition of the Lives of the Chancellors. 
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SPIERS’ NEW FRENCH DICTIONARY. 


In Press and shortly to be Published, Dictionnaire Général Frangais-Anglais, Anglais-Frangais, nouvellement rédigé d’aprés les Dictionnaires 
de l’Academie, de Laveaux, de Boiste, de Beschevelle, &c., et les Dictionnaires Anglais de Johnson, Webster, Richardson, &c., et les ouvrages 
spéciaux et de l’autres Dictionaires. Par A. Spiers. 2 vols. royal 8vo. 
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L. & B. PUBLISH 


Tue Norra American Review, $5 per annum,—and Tue Monraty Law Reporter, $3 per annum. 


